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Seasonal factors which normally 
bring a spring revival, weighed 
against recession influences, deter- 
mine the second quarter’s business 
prospects. (See page 5.) 
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E, HERE IN AMERICA, hold in our hands 

the hope of the world, the fate of the 
coming years; and shame and disgrace will be 
ours if in our eyes the light of high resolve is 
dimmed, if we trail in the dust the golden hopes 
of men. If on this new continent we merely build 
another country of great but unjustly divided 
material prosperity, we shall have done nothing; 
and we shall do as little if we merely set the greed 
of envy against the greed of arrogance, and 
THEREBY DESTROY THE MATERIAL WELL- 
BEING OF ALL OF US.—"T. R." on Leadership, 
see “THE SPEAKER'S DESK BOOK," page 660. 


IGHT ONE MORE ROUND! When your feet are so 

tired that you have to shuffle back to the center of 
the ring—FIGHT ONE MORE ROUND. When your arms 
are so tired that you can hardly lift your hands to come 
on guard—FIGHT ONE MORE ROUND. When your nose 
is bleeding and your eyes are black and you are so tired 
that you wish your opponent would crack you one on the 
jaw and put you to sleep, FIGHT ONE MORE ROUND. 
—James J. Corbett, on Courage, Page 694, "THE 
SPEAKER'S DESK BOOK." 


ENTLEMEN OF THE JURY,—The Best Friend a man 

has in the world may turn against him and become 
his enemy. Those who are nearest and dearest. . . . The 
money that a man has he may lose. A man's reputation 
may be sacrificed in a moment of ill-considered action. 
The people who are prone to fall on their knees to do us 
honor when success is with us, may be the first to throw 
the stones of malice when failure settles its cloud on our 
heads. The one absolutely unselfish friend that man can 
have in this world, the one that never proves ungrateful .. . 


From Senator Vest's Famous Tribute to The Dog, see pages 
644-645, "THE SPEAKER'S DESK BOOK." 


R. PRESIDENT! It is natural to man to indulge in 

the illusions of hope. We are apt to shut our eyes 
against a painful truth, and listen to the song of that siren, 
till . . . Are we disposed to be of the number of those 
who, having eyes, see not, and having ears, hear not, .. . 
Why stand we here idle! What is it that gentlemen wish? 
. .. Is life so dear, or peace so sweet as to be purchased 
at the price of chains and slavery? Forbid it, Almighty 
God! | know not what course others may take, but as 
for me, GIVE ME LIBERTY, OR GIVE ME DEATH !|— 
Quoted from Patrick Henry's immortal speech before the 
Second Revolutionary Convention of Virginia, March 23, 
1775—see pages 593 to 595, "THE SPEAKER'S DESK 
BOOK." 


J bom said the guide to me, were discovered the diamond 


mines of Golconda, the most magnificent diamond mines 


SPARKLING 
y EPIGRAMS 


for Ready Reference 


ANECDOTES 
\ MATERIAL specially 
srranged for Public Speakers 


. SEWEAS OF 
= 
Wasterpleces of all time... 


5,000 Sparklers 


Bright, pointed epigrams such as every speaker likes to weave into his 
talks. Gathered from scores of modern sources and bright minds of an 
earlier era. The majority are found in no other reference book. Arranged 
— 150 headings, such as Advice, Faith, Duty, etc. (See example 
at left.) 


1187 Anecdotes 


Modern stories and old favorites, carefully edited for speaker and writer. 
Each carries a point that can be generally applied. Each story is num- 
bered and an index of more than 500 topics (see example at left) enables 
you to find quickly a story for any situation. 


Jewels of Thought 


The classics of all time p from which you may wish to borrow 
@ sentence or a paragraph. Rare treasure for reading, and for reference. 


“Extracts from Dr. Russel H. Conwell’s celebrated lecture ‘‘Acres of Dia- 
monds,’’ which brought over four million dollars, and which he gave away 
to help struggling young people to an education. See ““SPEAKER’S DESK 
BOOK,” pages 617 to 639. 


How Can One Describe 


This Treasure-House 


of thought, of sentiment, of inspiration! You must 
see this 695-page book to appreciate its true worth. 


The price is modest—only $3.85 for countless hours of your family's 
and your own enjoyment. Also a practical aid in supplying ideas for 


in all the history of mankind, exceeding the Kimberley in 
its value. The great Kohinoor diamond in England's crown 
jewels and the largest crown diamond on earth in Russia's 
crown jewels . . . came from that mine, and when the old 
guide had called my attention to that wonderful discovery, 
he took his Turkish cap off his head again and swung it to 
call my attention to the moral: HAD AL HAFED RE- 
MAINED AT HOME AND DUG IN HIS OWN CELLAR 
OR IN HIS OWN GARDEN, INSTEAD OF WRETCHED- 
NESS, STARVATION, POVERTY, AND DEATH IN A 
STRANGE LAND, HE WOULD HAVE HAD "ACRES OF 
DIAMONDS" . . . and he that can be a blessing to the 
community in which he lives will be great anywhere on the 
face of God's earth. For "we live in deeds, not years; 
in feeling, not in figures on a dial; in thoughts, not breaths; 
we should count time by heart-throbs, in the cause of 
right" . . . If you forget everything | have said to you 
do not forget this because it contains more in two lines 
than all | have said . . . Bailey says: "HE MOST LIVES 
WHO THINKS MOST, WHO FEELS THE NOBLEST AND 
WHO ACTS THE BEST."—See note (*) next column. 
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The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
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BUILDING YOUR OWN 
INVESTMENT PROGRAM 


That is biggest problem facing 
the thoughtful investor today. 


H OW can you build your own 
investment program with 
more confidence and with greater 
assurance of safety and profit? No 
question could be more important 
than this to the average investor. 
And few answers could be more 
satisfactory than those given by 
Shaw Livermore, in his new 
(1938) book, entitled: 


“INVESTMENT: 
PRINCIPLES 
and ANALYSIS” 


‘THE author’s practical experi- 
ence in investment supervi- 
sion and his training ‘as a Uni- 
versity instructor in the theory of 
investment combine to make this 
a really practical and useful study 
for the student and for the in- 
vestor. Six important chapters 
are devoted to analysis of stocks, 
analysis of bonds, how to deter- 
mine which industry and which 
company has most promising out- 
look. The three chapters on Build- 
ing Investment Programs, The 
Place of Common Stocks and 
Investment Forecasting should 
alone be worth the price of this 
comprehensive 599-page book— 
$3.75 postpaid. 
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BEWARE 
OF SPRING 


Guard against coughs and colds 
Sufficient rest and exercise, good 
food and fresh air will help to 
keep you fit. See your physician 
as often as necessary. For health 
information 
Write 
Personal Information Service 

NEW YORK TUBERCULOSIS 


AND HEALTH ASSOCIATION 
386 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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BUILD YOUR OWN REFERENCE FILE 


Finance—Business—Industry—Economics 


Use a 


Loose-Leaf 
Binder to File 


FINANCIAL 
WORLD 


INCREASING NUMBER of 
our subscribers are find- 
ing it convenient, if not essen- 
tial, to retain a chronological 
file of previous copies of THE 
FINANCIAL for reference 
to past analyses, Factographs 
and items which have appeared 
in the “News and Opinions on 
Listed Stocks.’’ The easy and 
most efficient method to main- 
tain such a file is by using one 
or several binders. 


_ A leading bindery has fash- 
ioned a very attractive and dur- 
able leatherette binder, 9 by 1244 
nches, 317, i thick—just the 
right size to hold 26 issues 
(one-halt year) of the weekly 
magazine. The title is stamped 
on the dark green cover in rich 
antique gilt. In a few seconds 
the weekly issue may be in- 
serted or it may be removed 
just as easily. 


Price of Single Binder, $2.50 


N. Y. City Buyers 
Add 2% Sales Tax 


Book DEPARTMENT 


2 Binders FINANCIAL WORLD 


for $4.75 21 West Street | New York, N. Y. 


( Postpaid) 


THE ECONOMIST of London 


Now Vital to American Investors 


It is no longer sufficient for an investor to be informed on conditions in 
his own country. All parts of the world are so closely allied through radio, 
aeroplane, etc., that shrewd American investors are widening their finan- 
cial horizon by learning basic conditions in world markets. By reading 
the world’s premier financial and economic journal—THE ECONOMIST 
of London (established 1843) — you should be more successful in your investments, even 
though you confine your operations to American securities. Many American investors in 


1929 were greatly influenced in getting out of the market at the right time by knowledge 
of conditions in Europe. Improve your investment perspective by reading THE ECONOMIST 


«$4 Trial Offer 


If you return this “ad” and $1 at once, you can improve your knowledge of international 
financial conditions by receiving the next four weekly issues of THE ECONOMIST of London. 
Remember, “THE ECONOMIST’S” articles are eagerly read and command unbounded respect 
in every business center of the world. Send $1 for four weeks’ trial or $7.50 for a six 
months’ subscription. 


Address—INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY 
131 Varick Street New York, N. Y. 


WHAT'S NEW IN 
BOOKS 


BusiNEss ExXEcUTIVE’s Hag 
BooK. By Stanley M. Brown. Pg 
tice-Hall, Inc., New York. 12109 
$7.50. Here is a book which eygq 
business man should keep handy f@ 
the answer to the innumerable qua 
tions which arise daily. In additigg 
there are many practical suggestiog 
of how to conduct a business @& 
ciently ; how to write sales and coll@ 
tion letters ; how to reduce insurang 
material and other costs. Othe 
chapters deal with printing anf 
typography, the construction and in. 
terpretation of financial statements 
estate planning and business and cor 
porate law. The book is written in 
an extremely terse style, and _ the 
index is comprehensive. By far the 
best of its kind, this book should le 
well worth its moderate cost to any 
line of business. 


Ox 


TESTED SENTENCES THAT SEL 
By Elmer Wheeler. Prentice-Hal 


Inc., New York. 208 pp. $3.75. Iq ¢p 
this breezy book, the author sketcheg }, 
the simple and effective use of word§ ¢e¢ 
in sales approach as a means of inf ¢g 
creasing business. Mr. Wheeler out} g 
lines the major points to be recog) w 
nized, in particular the use of the m 
right words, to successfully sell @ jc 
product. Later in the book, he dey m 
scribes for comparative purposes th? m 
wrong methods of selling and th ai 
more effective ones. The book con ot 
tains actual sales campaigns whic 

were used by such well-known firmy g 
as the Hoover Company, Barbasi} w 
Company, and others. Some of thé ir 
ideas properly applied could be used ti 


profitably in every business wher? 
there is a direct sales problem. 


How to TALK TO PEOPLE AM 
MAKE AN ImprREssION. By Edwii 
G. Lawrence. Fleming H. Revel 
Company, New York. 219 pp. $2.00) 
In the foreword Professor Lawrence 
says that this book is planned wit 
the view of “making it the aid an 
companion of those who desire to ex 
cel in the noble and honorable art 0 
vocal expression.” This summatid 
rather accurately describes this wor 
which has been comprehensively af 


(Please turn to page 20) 
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Political developments and accumulating evidence of the extent of the de- 


cline in corporation earnings have outweighed the lessening of tension 
abroad; predominance of negative factors suggests continued caution. 


HE attention of the financial community swerved 

abruptly back to the domestic business outlook as 
the composite averages fell to new lows for the current 
bear market, in the face of rallies in the foreign financial 
centers and the return of an atmosphere of comparative 
calm abroad. Business news, although generally unin- 
spiring, was certainly no worse than in other recent 
weeks, and the minor changes which came into view were 
mildly encouraging. The leading steel industry trade 
journal stated that orders are running in excess of ship- 
ments for the first time since the first half of 1937, FHA 
mortgage applications are being received in large volume, 
and there are evidences of moderate seasonal gains in 
other fields. 

Nevertheless, the stock market is reflecting intense 
gloom which contrasts sharply with the better feeling 
which seemed to be developing a few weeks ago. Dur- 
ing the second week of March, the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers called attention to “the changing 


Washington outlook which is affording business some 
measure of encouragement.’ The Association’s spokes- 
man added that “thus far the change has been more 
psychological than actual, but the signs that a more con- 
servative and constructive trend is under way and gain- 
ing momentum are becoming more apparent.” This 
political trend was also recognized in financial circles as 
an influence which might easily assume growing im- 
portance as a market factor, and was undoubtedly the 
basis for a certain amount of incipient bullishness. 
Last week’s relapse may be ascribed largely to the 
renewed evidences of the Administration’s intransigeance. 
The insistence of the Under-Secretary of the Treasury 
upon retention of the undistributed profits tax, in hear- 
ings before the Senate Finance Committee, and the 
President’s Gainesville speech were interpreted as indi- 
cations that the New Deal intends to wield the “big 
stick”’ and force adherence to reform policies by “crack- 
(Please turn to page 27) 
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‘Things 


Automobiles: 

“National Used Car Exchange Week” has been hailed 
as a major success by the automobile industry and the 
gratification in trade circles is supported by figures show- 
ing sales of about 175,000 used cars, of which about 
80,000 were on a “clean” basis, with no trade-ins involved. 
Second hand stocks are now estimated around 700,000 
cars, a contra-seasonal reduction of possibly as much as 
a quarter of a million units since the beginning of the 
year. This readjustment is at least mildly encouraging, 
since it effected a material betterment of dealers’ working 
capital positions, enabling them to seek new car business 
more aggressively. However, there is little indication 
that motor vehicle production will greatly exceed the 
recent 50,000-60,000 weekly range in the near term 
future, since dealer stocks of new cars are still ample and 
retail demand continues slack. A seasonal gain will 
doubtless be witnessed in the second quarter, but both 
factory and dealer sales are certain to fall far below the 
levels of the spring months of 1937. 


Farm Purchasing Power: 


Recent declines in the markets for agricultural com- 
modities are again drawing attention to the important 
question of the purchasing power of the farm populace. 
The price spreads between manufactured goods and farm 
products have widened materially since the current de- 
cline began; a recent report of the Department of Agri- 
culture pointed to an average drop of 24 per cent in farm 
products since a year ago, whereas prices of goods pur- 
chased by farmers had declined only 4.5 per cent. Dur- 
ing the recent war scare, the markets acted in traditional 
fashion, with wheat advancing and cotton declining ; al- 
though some large export purchases have recently been 
reported in wheat, this market settled back after a brief 
rally. Current prospects indicate another large wheat 
crop in 1938, and suggest the possibility of even lower 
prices during the 1938-39 season. The huge carry-over 
from the 1937 cotton crop and the severe slump in 
consumption counterbalance the prospective reduction in 
acreage under the new farm legislation. On the other 
hand, it should be recognized that the political urge to 
keep the farmer well supplied with cash undergoes no 
diminution in an election year and that the new AAA is 
expected to result in a great increase in aggregate “bene- 
fits.” It is believed that about $500 million in U. S. Gov- 
ernment checks will be distributed to farmers over the 
next three or four months. Thus far, lower prices have 
not seriously affected farm income. The Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics estimates February cash income at 
$487 million, which compares with $557 million in 
February, 1937. 


Rubber: 

Reflecting declining consumption, crude rubber futures 
broke last week to the lowest level in two years. Stocks 
at the end of February in this country rose to 288,80 
tons, compared with 269,000 a month earlier and 195,0y 
a year ago; consumption of rubber last month was less 
than half the rate of last year at that time. While the 
tire industry expects a good demand in the replacement 
market, inventories are large and the failure of automo. 
bile production to increase has sharply curtailed the de. 
mand for tires for original equipment. Viewing the fact 
that world consumption of rubber in the first quarter is 
likely to run well under production, observers believe 
that the International Rubber Regulations Committee 
may shortly order a reduction in the export quota for the 
third quarter of this year. It is believed that a 50 per 
cent quota will be posted, as against the 60 per cent 
quota for the second three months. While the demand 
for tires is expected to be influenced favorably by sea- 
sonal factors from now on, the reduction of inventories 
to more normal proportions probably will depend upon 
general conditions. However, price cutting in the retail 
market has been confined largely to a few areas, and 
profit margins are believed satisfactory. 


Air-Conditioning: 

Although some relatively youthful industries enjoying 
a strong secular growth trend (notably aviation) will 
apparently be unaffected by depression influences during 
the current year, one of the leading ‘“‘romance”’ industries 
has already suffered a slump almost as severe as that of 
relatively mature groups. The Air Conditioning Manu- 
facturers Association reports a 63 per cent decrease in 
value of installations during January. Although orders 
booked during that month showed a smaller drop from 
1937 (about 45 per cent). it appears that the air-con- 
ditioning industry is currently showing a large measure 
of susceptibility to cyclical influences. Despite the large 
potential field for expansion of the industry, a consider- 
able decline from the high rate of installations in 1937 
would not be surprising. Last year, sales of air-condi- 
tioning equipment reached $81.5 million, which compares 
with $50 million in 1936 and $35 million in 1935. 
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‘The Seasonal Outlook 


for Major 


HE winter of 1937-38 and the 

first quarter just ending have 
been extremely disappointing to the 
business community. The recession 
has reached such exceptionally low 
levels in many fields that first quarter 
earnings reports, with few exceptions, 
will make sour reading. But with 
the coming of spring, hope usually 
burgeons in the minds of men and 
thoughts turn to the future rather 
than retrospectively to the past. 
What, then, are the prospects for the 
future ? 


Washington Influence 


The answer to this question lies in 
large part in Washington in the de- 
terminations of Congress and the 
President. But an analysis of the 
past trends of important industries 
may at least give an inkling of what 
business may expect for the year’s 
second quarter on a purely seasonal 
basis. For this purpose the average 
figures for the years 1932-1937 are 
used in most cases, as probably being 
more indicative of immediate seasonal 
trends than averages for earlier and 
supposedly more normal periods. 
While it is true that the 1932-1937 
period has witnessed many abnormali- 
ties, which range from bank holidays 
and dollar devaluation to unprece- 
dented strikes and monetary and 
credit maneuvers, it is also apparent 
that there will never be a complete 
return to the old order, and it is 
possible that many of these factors 


“Mirror, mirror on wall, 
Will spring business rise or fall?” 


may have partially offset each other 
and that, therefore, the seasonal 
trends of this period may be more 
indicative of the future. And while 
the attempt is to picture the future in 
the light of the past on a purely 
seasonal basis, it should be remem- 
bered that many industries have been 
literally dragging bottom for months 
and that inventories in many lines are 
beginning to show signs of exhaus- 
tion. Consequently, with a little en- 
couragement from Washington, busi- 
ness confidence might be restored 
sufficiently to release the stimulating 
influence of seasonal factors. 
Because of the change in the auto- 
mobile year in 1935, which resulted 
in schedules for new models being 
started several months earlier, only 
the averages for the years 1936-1937 
are used. On this basis the in- 
dusty faces immediately its best three 
months, and the many feeder indus- 
tries should show some expansion 
from recent seriously depressed levels. 
The averages disclose that 33 per cent 
of production took place in the second 
quarter, reaching a high for the entire 
year in April and then declining 
somewhat in May and June. Domestic 
gasoline consumption, as might be 
expected, rises with the coming of 
good weather and the summer vaca- 
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Industries 


—Finfoto 


1932-1937 
period, nearly 27 per cent of sales 
took place in the second quarter, only 
the third quarter showing a slightly 


tion period. For the 


higher percentage. Seasonally then, 
this industry has a favorable outlook 
for at least six months. 


Steel Prospects 


On the 1932-1937 basis the im- 
portant steel industry is immediately 
facing its best two quarters as 27.4 
per cent of steel ingot production on 
an average took place in the second 
quarter and 25.4 per cent in the third. 
In the industry’s favor are the recent 
low rate of operations and reports 
indicating that stocks are being con- 
sumed more rapidly than they are 
being produced, indicating that re- 
placement buying will have to take 
place soon. On the basis of the aver- 
ages, freight traffic, as measured by 
car loadings, should be entering a 
quarter somewhat better than the one 
just closing and one that should pro- 
duce nearly 25 per cent of the total 
year’s business. About 24.7 per cent 
of business falls in the second quarter, 
26.2 per cent in the third and 25.4 
per cent in the fourth. Moreover, 
the recently granted freight rate in- 
creases and possible wage adjust- 
ments should help the carriers, 
although the position of many of them 
remains crucial. 

Electric power production, as ex- 
pressed in kilowatt hour output, 
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should be entering its worst quarter 
on the basis of the averages but one 
that is only fractionally lower than 
the one just closed, apparently because 
the usual spring rise in business 
stimulates industrial power output to 
a point where it very nearly cancels 
the reduced use of residential elec- 
tricity that comes with increasing day- 
light. About 24.3 per cent of the 
yearly production is indicated for the 
second quarter, or nearly one-fourth 
of the total, and 25.3 per cent for the 
third quarter. In this industry there 
is an upward secular trend that 
should become more evident with any 
real up-turn in business activity. 
While building construction is nor- 
mally even more important in the use 
of the products of multiple feeder 
companies than the motor industry, 
its cycle is usually considerably longer 
than those for most other divisions of 
business and its seasonal pattern over 
the 1932-1937 period has probably 
been more distorted by public works 
programs and other relief measures 
than those for most industries. On 
the basis of total building contracts 


awarded in 37 states, 25.3 per cent 
took place in the second quarter, 27.4 
per cent in the third, and 26.1 per 
cent in the fourth. On a similar 
basis and segregating residential con- 
struction, however, the averages re- 
veal that the two middle year quarters 
were easily tops, with 29 per cent for 
the second and 26.5 per cent for the 
third, and it is this division that has 
the more immediate prospect for ex- 
pansion due in part to the liberaliza- 
tion of the provisions of the National 
Housing Act. 

In a more strictly consumer division 
of industry, department store sales 
rise with the Christmas trade and the 
final quarter is easily the year’s best. 
But the second quarter, the averages 
reveal, is the next best with approxi- 
mately 25 per cent of the year’s total 
falling within its limits. And as 
Easter comes later than usual in 1938, 
the stores can look for some ad- 
ditional stimulus to sales in compari- 
son with last year. There are, of 
course, many other industries which 
share in the usual spring rise in busi- 
ness. Farm implements, for instance, 


War Scares Threaten 


N Europe there has again cropped 

out another serious case of jitters 
over the imminence of a general war. 
It has resulted from the bloodless 
absorption of Austria into the Ger- 
man Reich by Hitler. That coup 
was unexpected for it was felt Musso- 
lini would never permit it. Four 
years previously when the Nazis in 
Austria were demanding “Anschluss” 
the Italian dictator moved an army to 
the Brenner Pass, and the attempt 
came to naught. Evidently this time 
Hitler had an understanding with 
Mussolini, the nature of which re- 
mains unrevealed though eventually 
it will come to the surface. Hardly 
had Hitler finished with Austria 
when Poland, taking its cue from 
him, truculently demanded from little 
Lithuania that it reestablish diplo- 
matic relations that had been sus- 
pended for many years and the 
threat of invasion by a large army 
already on her borders made Lithu- 
ania submit. These two events had 


the effect of shunting the Spanish war 
into the background though it has 


been a thorn in the side of Europe for 
more than a year. 

No one knows where the next 
spark will flare out but it will be in all 
probability among some of the un- 
manageable Balkan countries. What 
makes these smaller countries so 
weak against the demands of their 
more powerful neighbors is that they 
find themselves so defenseless, for the 
League of Nations which was set up 
by the Versailles treaty to protect 
their integrity has become so feeble it 
cannot do anything and the dictators 
of Europe are fully aware of this. As 
for Great Britain she apparently is 
not ready to take the offensive, and 
France’s internal disruption keeps her 
from extending aid. Russia also in- 
dicates her enfeebled state, remaining 
largely in the background. Until 
these nations powerful enough to 
cope with Germany and Italy take a 
more militant stand it is hardly likely 
that a general war will break out, and 
these two trouble makers scarcely 
would plunge into one themselves for 
they are economically too weak. 


are largely sold in preparation for the 
crop planting season and aviatiog 
passenger transportation picks up in 
the spring and continues at high 
levels throughout the summer. 

The foregoing should suffice to 
show that the outlook for industry in 
general is reasonably good for the 
coming quarter on a purely seasonal 
basis, although a note of caution is 
necessary. Operations were so low 
in many industries during the first 
quarter that rises based merely on 
seasonal expectations would not be 
sufficient in many instances to pro- 
duce satisfactory half year results and 
they would certainly compare un- 
favorably with the similar period in 
1937. That is, if the first quarter 
were taken as the base for the full 
year, the rises would have to be 
greater than those indicated by the 
seasonal averages to bring a modicum 
of success to most companies. In 
turn, while seasonal rises are in order, 
authorities generally agree that the 
key to sustained business improve- 
ment remains in the hands of the 
President and the Congress. 


Again 


We should be as much interested 
in seeing that such a catastrophe is 
avoided as are those closest to the 
firing lines, for wars on a large scale 
in the end prove financially and eco- 
nomically as disastrous to non-com- 
batants as to those plunged into its 
vortex. That lesson was brought 
home to us by the World War. Con- 
sidering its after effects, it seems 
almost inconceivable that the rulers of 
different parts of Europe would en- 
gage again in a risk that could engulf 
even the ones who were victorious. 

When we look back upon the harsh 
treaty drawn up at Versailles twenty 
years ago, a treaty written in a spirit 
of vengeance instead of with a calm 
and considered intent to secure a last- 
ing peace, we can understand that the 
seeds of Europe’s present unrest were 
sowed then. 

Peace might still prevail if the 
nettles that still are retained in this 
pact could be uprooted and cast away. 
Such enlightened treatment would 
eventually save humanity the slaugh- 
ter of many lives. 
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A discussion of com- 
modity equities which 
should occupy a strong 
position in the event that 
raw material prices trend 
upward, either because of 
business progress, or in- 
flationary gestures. 


HE trend of commodity prices 

since February 15 when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt expressed his opinion 
that present price levels are too low 
has been disappointing. 
Moody’s spot commodity price index 
has been holding fractionally above 
the November 24, 1937, low, the 
Dow-Jones index of commodity 
futures last week broke through the 
double bottom established November 
24 and January 3, to the lowest level 
since 1934. 


Price Trends 


Granted that the technical indica- 
tions of the indices, as well as the 
price action of various individual 
commodties, are unfavorable, it may 
develop that the general price level 
is approaching a bottom. It is well 
to note that the rate of production in 
many basic lines is below the actual 
rate of consumption as measured by 
shipments. The firmer action of the 
more sensitive spot indices also may 
be construed as an indication that 
buying is limited to immediate needs, 
but that confidence in the future has 
not yet reached the stage where for- 
ward buying to protect against later 
requirements is deemed advisable. 


While the 


Moreover, since 1933 every major 
commodity, stock or business decline 
or advance has followed some specific 
announcement by the President in- 
dicating a reversal of the price trend. 
Events at home and abroad recently 
have transferred attention from the 
domestic price level; but it is un- 
likely that the main objectives of the 
Administration have been changed, 
and some definite clue to policy may 
be forthcoming once the new farm act 
is made more completely effective. 
In any event, the deflation in com- 
modity prices has been quite compre- 
hensive and severe, and the gradual 
depletion of inventories may alone be 
sufficient to bring about a reversal in 
the main trend. Farm commodities 
such as cotton, wheat, corn and hides, 
and the international staples, such as 
rubber, coffee, sugar and copper are 
from 30 to 60 per cent under the last 
year’s highs: Moody's spot index at 
145.3 contrasts with the 1937 high of 
228; Dow-Jones futures index at 
51.14 is down over 37 per cent, a 
considerable drop for this average. 


—Finfoto 


And almost every major commodity 
is selling under its average 1926 price. 

Bearing in mind the related factors, 
and with the belief that the business 
picture should show signs of definite 
improvement later in the year, the 
investor might well shape his longer 
term policies with the objective of 
participating in an upward trend of 
raw material prices. Until there are 
more definite indications that the de- 
flation has been completed, indis- 
criminate buying of ‘‘commodity” 
stocks is not advised. 


25 Selections 


But those of the general industrial 
group should be among the first to 
benefit from sound business prog- 
ress or from inflation, and when the 
time does come when a more con- 
fident market policy can be adopted, 
stocks with large inventories, such as 
some of the twenty-five issues in the 
accompanying tabulation, may again 
be considered for semi-speculative 
commitments. 

It should, however, be noted that 


25 REPRESENTATIVE 


“INVENTORY” STOCKS 


Inventories 

Per Share Recent 
Dee. 31, 1937 Price 
American Sugar Refining. $26 25 


American Woolen (pfd.). 60 30 


STOCK: 


Armour & Co. (Ill.)...... * 27 4 
Belding-Hemingway ..... 5 7 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet.. 43 20 
Cluett Peabody........... 14 12 
Continental Baking (“A”) 10 10 
Cudahy Packing.......... * 65 15 
Firestone Tire............ * 27 18 
General Cable (“A”)..... 27 14 
27 24 
Goodrich (B. F.)......... 33 14 


Inventories 


STOCK: Per Share’ Recent 

Dec. 31, 1937 Price 
Geotyear $36 19 
Mohawk Carpet Mills.... 21 12 
National Distillers....... 16 20 
Pactie 37 12 
Revere Copper (“A’”).... 50 20 
Schenley Distillers....... 35 20 
Ward Baking (“A’”)..... 14 10 
Wilson & Co....... 4 


*At end of latest fiscal years. 
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the appearance of a stock in the table 
does not necessarily connote an active 
purchase recommendation either now, 
or at some later time; nor is the list 
intended as a group recommendation. 
But most of the companies in the 
tabulation have already written down 
their inventories to the lower of cost 
or vear-end market prices, and are in 
a position to benefit, therefore, 


when consumer demand increases. 
The list is not exhaustive ; the leather 
companies and many manufacturing 
industries are notable absentees. The 
former group was omitted because no 
recent balance sheets are available; 
the latter because the initial advance 
in commodity prices is likely to affect 
raw materials first. It should also be 
recognized that some of the com- 


panies in the list have large senigp 
capitalizations ; the meat packing jg 
dustry is an example. No recognitigg] 
has been made of this fact in the 
tabulation; the per share equivaleg 
in inventories has been figured og 
common shares outstanding, with 4 
few exceptions where the preferred 
or class A shares have been used ag 
more representative. 


Glidden Preferred for Income Plus 


HE incidence of depression in- 

fluences is once again demon- 
strating the value of Glidden’s broad 
diversification. This company’s total 
invested capital is concentrated in 
four major operating divisions as fol- 
lows: (1) paints and varnishes, 40 
per cent; (2) food products, 40 per 
cent; (3) chemicals and pigments, 15 
per cent; and (4) soya products, 5 
per cent. When industry is running 
at flood tide bulk of earnings is de- 
rived from the paint and chemical 
divisions; but when the industrial 
tide has receded—as at present—the 
more stable food products division 
assumes leading importance. Over a 
period of years this alternate swing 
in earnings importance from division 
to division has made for a satisfac- 
tory level of earnings—despite fluc- 
tuations in general business activity. 
Similarly, the company’s 4% per 
cent cumulative convertible ($50 par) 
preferred offers more than a single 
interest: dividend income is reason- 
ably assured during a period of busi- 
ness uncertainty; and through the 
conversion privilege, speculative par- 
ticipation in a period of full earnings 
development is possible. 


Well-Rounded 


Besides being one of the largest 
manufacturers of paints and _ var- 
nishes, Glidden Company is a prom- 
inent producer of cocoanut oil, mar- 
garine, shortenings and salad dress- 
ings. The construction, chemical, con- 
fectionery, farm machinery, house- 
hold products, railway and rubber in- 
dustries are among the more im- 
portant outlets. Coincident with the 
elimination of funded debt and 7 per 
cent preferred stock in 1936, company 
issued the existing 414 per cent pre- 


This 4% per cent cumula- 
tive convertible preferred 
stock offers a reasonably 
well protected income to- 
gether with the speculative 
possibilities of conversion 
into the common once the 
business cycle swings defi- 
nitely upward. Current 
yield, around 6 per cent. 


ferred which is presently outstanding 
in the amount of 199,940 shares and 
is currently convertible into 9/10 
share of common stock. There are 
800,890 shares of common (no par) 
outstanding. Though Glidden has 
more than doubled its sales since 
1928, with raw material inventories 
vulnerable to wide price swings, prof- 
its have not shown a close correla- 
tion to sales. Nonetheless, the earn- 
ings record has been creditable and 
preferred dividends consistently main- 
tained. Since 1922, operations have 
been in the black in every year ex- 
cept 1930 when a deficit of $18,600 
was sustained. But from that point 
earnings have expanded rapidly. Net 
passed the $500,000 mark in 1932, 
exceeded $1.5 million in 1934 and 
surpassed $3 million in 1936 (equiva- 
lent to $15.43 per preferred share). 
In the fiscal year ended October 31, 
1937, sales ran 21 per cent ahead of 
1936 but severe inventory losses in 
the final two months of the fiscal year 
cut net 18 per cent to $2.54 million, 
or $12.72 per preferred share. At 
the 1937 fiscal year-end there were 
$18.3 million in current assets (in- 
cluding $1.23 million cash) to cover 
around $6 million in current liabili- 
ties ; inventories at $11.8 million were 


16.5 per cent higher than a_ year 
earlier. Reflecting increased raw 
material supplies and continued ex- 
pansion of activities, bank loans rose 
to $3.75 million from $800,000. Glid- 
den is currently operating at a profit. 
But since unfavorable market condi- 
tions barred successful public financ- 
ing last fall, approach of the com- 
pany’s seasonal sales peak made con- 
servation of cash imperative. Con- 
sequently, payment of an interim divi- 
dend on the common was recently de- 
ferred. The next regular quarterly 
dividend on the preferred will be paid 
April 1. 


Attractive Yield 


Late in 1937, the influence of re- 
duced consumer incomes was felt in 
an increased demand for vegetable oil 
products such as margarine, shorten- 
ings and cooking oils in place of rela- 
tively more expensive animal fats. At 
the same time, inventory write-offs 
and a general leveling of commodity 
prices served to maintain profit 
margins on the company’s other prod- 
ucts. Over the near term, paints and 
chemicals will probably remain sec- 
ondary to food products as a leading 
producer of revenues. But once in- 
dustrial activity turns definitely high- 
er, recent liberalizing amendments to 
the National Housing Act provide 
the groundwork for an impressive 
earnings comeback in Glidden’s paint 
and chemical divisions. Meanwhile, 
though by no means of gilt-edged 
quality, at its recent price around 38, 
the 41% per cent preferred affords the 
prospect of a stable yield of some 6 
per cent—plus the longer range ap- 
preciation possibilities inherent in 
convertibility into common stock dur- 
ing a period of broad profits recovery. 
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Utilities the TVA Area 


VER since the advent of the New 

Deal the public utility industry 
has been faced with unprecedented 
uncertainties. In the midst of the 
maze are those companies whose serv- 
ice areas are located within reason- 
able transmission distance of the 
TVA, by far the largest and best 
known of the federal power projects. 
After a brief period in the back- 
ground, recent events have again 
brought those units to the fore and 
quickened the interest of their secur- 
itv holders. Charges brought by Dr. 
A. E. Morgan, deposed chairman of 
the TVA, have resulted in widespread 
and growing agitation for a thorough 
investigation of that body’s operating 
policies. And, being unsuccessful in 
finding another avenue of escape, 
Wendell L. Willkie, President of 
Commonwealth & Southern Corpora- 
tion, has held his first meeting with 
David E. Lilienthal, TVA Director, 
for the purpose of selling the south- 
ern operating units of the corpora- 
tion to the Government. 


Investigation Next? 


The seriousness of those events 
from the standpoint of the companies 
affected cannot be ignored, but to pre- 
sent an arbitrary opinion as to how 
the problem might ultimately be 
solved is to run the risk of having 
such opinions rendered untenable by 
further changes in the attitudes of the 
embroiled interests. Moreover, there 


Recent developments have 
again directed attention to 
the position of utilities in 
‘the TVA zone. There are 
important differences in 
degree of encroachment 
of subsidized competition 
upon the operating com- 
panies in this area. 


are numerous unpredictable factors 
which make an analysis of the com- 
panies’ outstanding securities vir- 
tually worthless unless it is based up- 
on actual and known circumstances. 
It is still too early to determine 
the effects of a possible Congressional 
investigation of the TVA. There are 
legal and political barriers which must 
be overcome before such an inquiry 
can be launched and in the meantime, 
the present policies will doubtless be 
continued. Moreover, efforts to ef- 
fect a compromise between the utili- 
ties and the TVA are apt to prove 
exceptionally arduous. The propo- 
sal that the Government purchase the 
entire private systems is by no means 
simple. TVA is not authorized to 
buy utility common stocks nor to 
operate distribution systems, while 
political complications would hamper 
purchase of the properties by the in- 
dividual states in which they are lo- 
cated since numerous communities 
have indicated their distaste for pub- 
lic ownership. Then there is the mat- 
ter of price. The companies have de- 
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clared their aversion to piecemeal dis- 
position of the properties and no basis 
upon which to determine the value of 
the systems as a whole has been 
agreed upon. Despite these conflicts, 
some compromise may be reached, but 
in the meantime it is believed that 
the securities of those companies in- 
volved should be judged on their in- 
dividual merits rather than on the po- 
tential influence of future events. 


TVA Utilities: 


ALABAMA Power: Supplies, either 
directly or for resale through others, 
practically all the electricity consumed 
in Alabama. Since the company has 
large generating capacities of its own, 
the proximity of TVA to the service 
area is a major problem. However, 
the legality of extension of rural lines 
through its territory by use of REA 
funds is being contested in the courts 
and no important municipal projects 
are currently under construction in 
the territory. The company is, there- 
fore, in relatively strong position 
since it is appears that further PWA 
funds will not be available for com- 
peting systems. Aside from political 
uncertainties, the present and future 
operating outlook is favorable. Fixed 
charges and preferred dividends are 
being earned 1.22 times and with less 
than 5 per cent of the population now 
being served, growth possibilities 
under normal economic conditions are 
unusual. Thus, retention of existing 
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commitments in the company’s vari- 
ous bond and preferred stock issues 
is suggested. Present market prices 
appear to discount the political un- 
certainties and the returns afforded 
are liberal. 


GEORGIA Power: About 80 per 
cent of revenues is derived from the 
sale of electricity to about two-thirds 
of the state of Georgia. Transporta- 
tion service is also rendered to the 
larger cities and steam heat is sup- 
plied to Atlanta. A large part of the 
company’s service area is removed 
from the immediate TVA territory 
and none of the communities served 
has attempted to obtain power from 
the project. Nevertheless, the com- 
pany has not been free from munici- 
pal ownership activities and pressure 
for lower rates, but necessary reduc- 
tions should help to temper adverse 
agitation and to increase consumption. 
Fixed charges and preferred divi- 


dends were earned 1.21 times last 
year and the longer term outlook is 
favorable. Since continued adequate 
protection is indicated for both bond 
interest and dividend requirements, 
retention of all issues appears war- 
ranted. 


TENNESSEE ELECTRIC PowER: Ap- 
proximately one-third of revenues is 
attained from the sale of electricity to 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, and the in- 
troduction of TVA power into that 
city is a distinct possibility. A con- 
tract for the purchase of power has 
been signed by the city’s Electric 
Power Board and the City Commis- 
sion has authorized a bond issue to 
provide distribution facilities. It is 
possible that the city might purchase 
the company’s properties, but previ- 
ous offers have been rejected as too 
low. Similar threats in the remain- 
der of the service area may also have 
to be met. Thus, despite an improved 


earnings showing, it is believed thag 
a transfer of funds from the first ang 
refunding bonds and the various pre 
ferred stock issues into more clearly 
defined situations is advisable. 


MeEmpHIs Power & LIGHT: The 
City of Memphis recently sold $3 
million of the $9 million of bonds auy- 
thorized for construction of a munici- 
pal system to distribute TVA power, 
But it should be noted that the natu- 
ral gas division, which will remain 
unaffected, supplies about 35 per cent 
of gross and that about one-fifth of 
the population served lies outside the 
Memphis city limits. Fixed charges 
are currently being earned well over 
three times, and, although municipal 
competition would seriously curtail 
earning power, it appears possible for 
operations to continue at a level suff- 
cient to cover bond interest require- 
ments. Speculative retention of ex- 

(Please turn to page 30) 


Outstanding Metal Equity 


LTHOUGH earnings of Inter- 
national Nickel in the fourth 
quarter of last year of 74 cents per 
share were slightly under the 86 cents 
reported for the third quarter, the 
company was able to report profits at 
a new record level for the fifth con- 
secutive year. And in each quarter 
of last year, net ran ahead of the like 
1936 period. Net for 1937 was equiv- 
alent to $3.32 per share as compared 
with $2.40 in the previous year. 
Lower earnings in the fourth quarter 
were chiefly due to the decline in 
copper and platinum prices, and to 
the decreased use of nickel in this 
country because of slackening auto- 
mobile production. The automobile 
industry takes approximately 28 per 
cent of the total nickel used in the 
United States, the largest single mar- 
ket for the metal. 

The company’s dominant world 
status in the production of nickel is 
revealed by the fact that out of total 
world consumption in 1937 of 240 
million pounds (a rise of 20 per cent 
over 1936) International Nickel sold 
207.7 million pounds (up 23 per cent 
in the year). Copper sales last year 
amounted to 291.8 million pounds, an 
increase of 9.8 per cent. Because of 
the four-cent domestic tariff, all of 


the company’s sales of the latter metal 
are in foreign markets where the 
rate of consumption has held consid- 
erably better than in this country. 
The price of nickel has been held 
virtually unchanged for more than a 
decade, although copper and platinum 
prices fluctuate with general market 
and business conditions. 

Further evidences of the strong 
position which International Nickel 
occupies are to be found in the bal- 
ance sheet and ore reserve position. 
Net working capital at the end of 
1937 was equivalent to $67.1 million, 
a new record level. Cash holdings 
alone were roughly 2.7 times total 
current liabilities, despite expendi- 
tures for additions and betterments 
in last year of $7.9 million. Ore re- 
serves also have been well main- 
tained. Proven reserves at the end 
of last year were 206.4 million short 
tons containing 6.7 million tons of 
copper nickel, which compares with 
6.9 million tons of copper nickel re- 
serves at the end of 1929. 

The near term earnings outlook 
for the company continues reasonably 
promising. While declining industrial 
activity in this country undoubtedly 
will reduce the consumption of nickel 
in many basic lines, the development 


of newer markets has considerably 
broadened the use of the metal in 
many varied processes. Moreover, 
world armament and general indus- 
trial programs should tend to main- 
tain the demand abroad at close to 
the 1937 average rate. 

Around 47, the common shares are 
selling at 14 times 1937 earnings to 
yield 4.3 per cent on the basis of the 
current indicated $2 dividend rate. 
Compared with some of the other 
metal equities, the shares do not ap- 
pear to be selling at bargain levels. 
However, few metal producers are as 
well situated with respect to financial 
position, reserves, and dominant 
trade position. The company is in 
line to benefit from sound business 
progress, and the stock qualifies as 
an inflation hedge. Thus, despite the 
reservations which must be made 
with respect to the shares of com- 
panies which have broad international 
markets, and are consequently sub- 
ject to political disturbances, the out- 
look appears considerably better than 
average, and positions in the stock 
may be maintained by those who are 
willing to look to long range growth 
possibilities combined with a rela- 
tively satisfactory return rather than 
the immediate market outlook. 
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ESPITE the vigorous drive of 

the railroads to win back pas- 
senger traffic by the route of modern 
facilities, faster schedules and lower 
fares, Greyhound Corporation’s 1937 
performance would seem to indicate 
the company’s ability to prosper in 
the face of keener competition. Its 
dominant position in the bus division 
of the transportation industry is se- 
cure, and the inherent economic ad- 
vantages of flexibility of service, more 
frequent schedules and lower bus 
fares remain irrespective of the par- 
tial success of the railroads’ efforts to 
win back a significant part of their 
passenger traffic. 


Record Earnings 


Greyhound Corporation’s report 
shows that it regained practically 
all of the ground lost as a result 
of the downward adjustment in the 
bus fare structure necessitated in 
1936 when the eastern railroads re- 
duced coach fares. For the year 
ended December 31, 1937, earnings 
reached a new high and were equiva- 
lent to $1.77 per share against $1.59 
per share in 1936 and $1.71 per share 
in 1935. If past performances under 
depression conditions are any criterion 
of the company’s showing over the 
next several months, some decline in 
earnings will be inevitable, but Grey- 
hound’s revenues should tend to hold 


Greyhound’s 1937 report 
indicates that the adjust- 
ments to the lower fare 
structure instituted in 
1936 have been largely 
completed. But with oper- 
ating costs higher and gen- 
eral business declining, 
what can be said of the 
earnings outlook? 


up better than a number of the other 
transportation agencies. The reason 
for this may be found not only in the 
type of traveler normally using busses 
but also in the fact that in depression 
times the margina! railroad coach cus- 
tomer is attracted by the lower bus 
fares. A further factor is the increas- 
ing operating efficiency being achieved 
through the introduction of new 
equipment which is rapidly being 
placed on the runs. 

Beginning in 1926 as a holding 
company acquiring bus systems oper- 
ating between New York and Chi- 
cago, Greyhound has grown steadily 
until today it controls the most com- 
prehensive coast-to-coast system of 
bus lines in the United States. In a 
number of operating subsidiaries, 
ownership is shared with some of the 
leading railroads in the country in- 
cluding Pennsylvania R. R., Great 
Northern, New York Central and 
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Bus Leader Shows Gain 


Southern Pacific. Naturally, this ar- 
rangement has made for numerous 
advantages including joint use of 
terminals, service to and from ter- 
ritories not served by the railroads 
and the substitution of bus service 
for unprofitable train service. 

As a result of this cooperation with 
the railroads, the low fares and rapid 
progress in bus safety, comfort and 
efficiency, growth in earnings over 
recent years has been showing en- 
couraging upward trends. However, 
the above mentioned reduction in 
coach fares interrupted this progress. 


Fare Prospects 


Changes were necessary in order 
to meet the new basis of competition 
and operating economies were in- 
stalled wherever possible. Old equip- 
ment was retired rapidly and new 
busses put on the runs. The man- 
agement’s success in meeting this 
challenge is evident from the corpo- 
ration’s latest report. 

At present, the railroads are seek- 
ing an increase in the basic passen- 
ger fare in an effort to offset the re- 
cent additions to the cost of a service 
that has been generally unprofiable to 
them in the past. If we assume that 
the I. C. C. will permit higher pas- 
senger rates (and there is no certain- 
ty that such permission will be grant- 
ed) some upward adjustment in bus 

(Please turn to page 25) 
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Ratings are from THE FINANCIAL WORLD 
Independent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. 
Refer to individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data. 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous 
items in the magazine. Opinions are based 
on data regarded as reliable, but no re- 
sponsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
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Prices Are as of the Closing, Wednesday, March 23, 1938 


Allied Chemical A 

Preeminent position in the field 
suggests continued retention for the 
longer term; approx. price, 148 (ann. 
div., $6; yield, 4%). Following 
record dollar sales last year, company 
reported net of $24.7 million, or 
$11.19 a share (including 39 cents a 
share profit on security sales). In 
1936, profit was $25.3 million, or 
$11.44 per share (including 27 cents 
a share profit on security sales). Un- 
official reports had placed first half 
net at $7 a share. Since Allied’s 
business is in heavy chemicals, the 
industrial slump, which became in- 
creasingly evident in the second half, 
caused a sharp drop in volume and a 
corresponding rise in unit costs re- 
sulting in lower profit margins. An 
extra dividend of $1.50 per share was 
paid on December 22, last. (Also 
FW, Dec. 15, ’37.) 


Am. Commercial Alcohol C+ 
The uncertain factors in the situa- 
tion appear to be largely discounted 
at present levels, around 10; longer 
range holdings may be maintained 
(paid 50 cents last year plus stock 
in subsidiary). While sales declined 
2 per cent last year, expenses were 
reduced by 16.9 per cent and per 
share net rose to $4 (including 76.6 
cents profit on sale of goodwill of 
industrial alcohol business), com- 
pared with $3.40 in 1936. Giving 
effect to reserve for estimated profits 
on sales of bulk whiskey subject to 
deferred delivery, earnings were 
equivalent to $4.88 a share ($3.23 
without adjustment), contrasted with 
$4.55 on the same basis in 1936. 


Bliss (E. W.) D+ 

At present prices around 7, specu- 
lative holdings appear warranted. 
With current backlog between $4 and 
$4.5 million, Bliss is assured a fair 
operating rate until next July. The 
present level of unfilled orders, which 
was largely accounted for by an in- 


crease in foreign business, compares 
with around $5.3 million at the begin- 
ning of 1937. Company’s break even- 
point is officially put at about $6 
million gross. Earnings are presently 
running only slightly behind the rate 
set in the first quarter last year and 
the company recently paid off a $500,- 
000 bank loan incurred last Decem- 
ber. 


Briggs Mfg. C+ 

At recent prices around 18, ad- 
verse action was apparently dis- 
counted ; speculative holdings may be 
retained. Directors decided to defer 
action on the dividend ordinarily due 
at this time; in 1937, $4 a share was 
paid, the last disbursement having 
been $1.50 on December 23. Because 
of lessened retail automobile buying, 
Briggs has had to curtail body stamp- 
ing and assembly operations since 
December, and directors believe that 
the company should conserve its 
financial condition “in order to meet 
effectively any course that business 
may take.” 


Rating Changes 


Subscribers should revise ratings 
according to the following changes 
in order to bring their Financial 
World Appraisal ratings up to date. 


American Encaustic..... to D+ 
Earnings progress uncertain 
C+toC 


Sharp drop in earnings 
Deisel-Wemmer-Gilbert. B to C+ 
Contraction in cigar buying 
Food Machinery ........ B+ to B 
Div. reduced on earns. drop 
Minn.-Honeywell Reg. pfd A to B+ 
Minn.-Honeywell Reg. com. 
B+ to B 
Influenced by building decline 
National Steel .......... B+ to B 
Demand continues small 
Timken Roller Bearing. .B+ to B 
Auto and rail demands off 
Transue & Williams..... C+ toC 
Operations, earnings depressed 
United-Carr Fastener....B to C+ 
Industrial inactivity adverse 
Western Union 
Earns. off sharply 
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Brunswick-Balke-Collender C+ 

Operating record has been unim- 
pressive; better situations are avail- 
able elsewhere; recent quotation, 7, 
Though deliveries in the first two 
months of 1938 ran ahead of the like 
period in 1937, new business so far 
reflects a continuation of the down- 
trend which developed in the last 
quarter of the past year. Operating 
at a loss in the final 1937 quarter, 
full year net was equivalent to $1.41 
a share (after special charges and 
credits equal to 37 cents a share). In 
1936, per share net was $1.36 (after 
special credit of 25 cents a share). 
Company paid $1 a share in dividends 
last year. 


Budd Mfg. D+ 


Preceded by heavy preferred ar- 
rears, common continues unattractive 
at present prices, around 414. Though 
the rail car division is presently op- 
erating in the black, company’s ag- 
gregate operations were carried on 
at a loss during the first two months 
of the current year. Sales of railway 
cars comprised $7.1 million of Budd’s 
total sales volume of $38 million last 
year. In 1937, the company spent 
$2 million on plant and equipment ex- 
cluding an additional $2 million which 
was used to develop the high-tensile 
division. As of December 31, 1937, 
preferred dividend accumulations 
amounted to $49 a share. 


Calumet & Hecla D+ 

Unsatisfactory domestic copper 
picture indicates avoidance of this 
marginal producer; recent price, 7 
(paid $1.10 last year). During 1937 
company mined approximately 53.9 
million pounds of copper at an aver- 
age selling cost of 7.59 cents; over 
the same _ period production at 
reclamation plants was around 20.4 
million pounds at an average selling 
cost of 6.63 cents. What proportion 
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of this production was sold brought 
an average selling price of 14.11 
cents per pound last year. Current 
domestic quotation for copper is 10 
cents a pound. Before depletion, 
1937 per share net was $1.36, against 
$1.29 in the preceding year. As of 
December 31, 1937, inventories were 
$3.3 million, compared with $438,549 
at the close of 1936. 


Certain-teed Products, pfd. Cc 
Moderate holdings may be con- 
tinued in speculative lists; approx. 
price, 20. Though nine months’ net 
totalled $303,600, unprofitable opera- 
tions during the final quarter cut 1937 
profit to $102,650, equivalent to $1.40 
per preference share. In 1936, loss 
of $571,250 was equal to a deficit of 
$7.82 per preference share (based on 
present capitalization). In an at- 
tempt to offset higher wages and 
lower selling prices for company’s 
products, economies instituted during 
1937 are being continued into 1938. 
Following two quarterly disburse- 
ments of $1.50 each, dividend was 
omitted on July 1, 1937. The last 
payment was made on April 1, 1937. 
Accumulations will total $6 per pre- 
ference share as of April 1, 1938. 


Doehler Die Casting C+ 

While recent dividend action is in 
line with nearer term prospects, long 
pull growth possibilities warrant con- 
tinued retention at current prices, 
around 17, Directors voted a divi- 
dend of 20 cents a share (payable 
April 18); last payment was 50 
cents a share on December 24, 1937. 
Though the slump in automobile ac- 
tivity contributed to the relatively 
poorer showing in the final quarter, 
both sales and profits reached record 
high levels in 1937. On a per share 
basis, last year’s net was equivalent 
to $3.45, contrasted with $3.19 in 
1936. In 1937, company paid divi- 
dends of $2 per share. 


Houdaille-Hershey “B” C+ 


Avoidance is still counselled, even 
at current low levels, around 8. Di- 
rectors recently deferred action on the 
dividend ordinarily due around April 
1; in 1937, the company made four 
quarterly disbursements of 37% cents 
a share. The regular quarterly pay- 
ment of 62% cents a share was 
ordered on the Class A stock (pay- 
able April 1). With labor and raw 
material costs higher and automotive 
activity sharply reduced, Houdaille- 
Hershey is presently operating on 
substantially lowered schedules, and 
a poor showing is indicated for the 
first half. Profit in 1937 was equiv- 
alent to $2.14 a share, compared with 


$2.25 in the preceding year. (Also 
FW, Sept. 29, ’37.) 
Jones & Laughlin D+ 


At present levels around 27, shares 
may be held as a speculation on re- 
covery in steel activity. Although op- 
erations averaged 67.5 per cent of 
capacity last year, compared with 65 
per cent in 1936, activity dropped to 
22 per cent in December and resulted 
in a sizable loss for the final quarter. 
Per share net amounted to $1.18 in 
1937, against 3 cents in the preceding 
year. Jones & Laughlin started the 
current year with some $3.1 million 
in backlogs; at the 1937 year-end, 
inventories were $42.6 million, con- 
trasted with $36.3 million a year 
earlier. Preferred dividend arrears 
aggregated $28 a share on January 1, 
last. (Also FW, Dec. 29, ’37.) 


New Jersey Zinc be 

Speculative retention is warranted 
for diversified lists on a long range 
basis, around 53 (paid $4.50 last 
year). Coincident with trade treaty 
negotiations (involving Canada and 
the United Kingdom) proposing a 
lower zinc tariff, shares fell around 
5 points. While the United States is 


the world’s largest zinc producer, it 
is also an importer of zinc. How- 
ever, the effect of such a treaty upon 
this company’s earnings cannot ade- 
quately be determined until complete 
details of such an agreement are de- 
cided upon—and the treaty consum- 
mated. On March 10, last, the com- 
pany paid an interim dividend of 50 
cents a share. 


Ohio Oil C+ 

At current levels around 11, shares 
are attractive for continued retention 
over the longer term (paid $1 last 
year; yield, 8.3%). With sales up 21 
per cent over 1936, net rose more 
than 50 per cent last year to $11.86 
million, or $1.31 a share. In 1936, 
net amounted to $7.88 million, equiv- 
alent to 70 cents a share. Net crude 
oil production of the company in 1937 
increased 21.6 per cent over the pre- 
ceding year. On a per share basis, 
such production was equivalent to 3.4 
barrels last year, compared with 2.8 
barrels in 1936. 


Penick & Ford C+ 

Shares are suitable for transfer 
from less favorably situated equities; 
approx. price, 45 (yield on $1.50 paid 
last year, 3.3%). With volume in the 
first two months running ahead of the 
like period in 1937 and cheaper corn 
affording wider profit margins on its 
products, first quarter earnings will 
be in excess of the 50-cent dividend 
paid on March 15, last. Granted a 
continuance of the favorable trend, 
official indications are that the com- 
pany will attempt to restore the $3 
annual dividend which was in effect 
from December 15, 1934, through 
June 15, 1937. Last year, failure of 
selling prices to keep pace with high- 
er corn quotations restricted per 
share net to 74 cents. (Also FW, 
Dec. 8, *37.) 

(Please turn to page 23) 
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New Problems for 


HE Chesapeake & Ohio is the 

keystone of the Alleghany- 
Chesapeake holding company struc- 
ture in a double sense. Not only is 
C. & O. common stock the ultimate 
source of most of the income of the 
holding companies, but the market 
fluctuations of the equity have an 
important bearing upon the status of 
the Alleghany Corporation bonds 
and equities. Chesapeake Corporation 
owns 30.8 per cent of the outstanding 
C. & O. common stock; the income 
from dividends on these holdings is 
passed on the Alleghany and consti- 
tutes practically the entire revenue of 
the latter company. 


Dividend Prospects 


If the Chesapeake & Ohio should 
be forced to reduce its dividends 
sharply (the road came through the 
last depression without any reduc- 
tion), interest payments on Alleghany 
5s of 1944 and 1949 would be en- 
dangered. However, the regular $2.80 
rate maintained in recent years was 
ample to cover interest requirements 
on these two issues, and even a rate 
of $2 per annum would probably be 
sufficient to keep these bonds on an 
interest paying basis. The C. & O., 
in common with practically all other 
industrial railroads, is currently show- 
ing a marked decline in traffic and 
earnings, but it (unlike numerous 
others) is still realizing net income 
applicable to its common stock. As- 
suming only a moderate improvement 
in the last half, the road should be 
able to show net income of $2 a share 
or better for the full year 1938. And 
since financial position is strong, 
there does not appear to be any near 
term prospect of interruption of the 
flow of dividends to the holding com- 
panies. 

On the other hand, the indicated 
decline in C. & O.’s 1938 earnings 
has had its effect upon the market 
quotations, not only for this stock, but 


Factional disagreements 
in Chesapeake Corpora- 
tion’s management and de- 
clines in Alleghany’s bond 
collateral have created 
new difficulties for pro- 
jected simplification plans. 


also for the shares of Chesapeake 
Corporation. Since the latter com- 
pany’s main asset is its 30 per cent 
interest in C. & O., the holding com- 
pany equity usually follows the course 
of the market for the railroad’s junior 
shares. C. & O. has recently been 
quoted around 25, against a 1937 
high of 687, and Chesapeake Cor- 
poration around 30, which compares 
with the 1937 top of 90%. 

These low quotations for Chesa- 
peake are threatening to become a 
matter of major importance because 
of a factional dispute which has arisen 
in the holding company’s manage- 
ment, and it is even possible that they 
may have an important bearing upon 
the future control of the C. & O. 
Because of unusual provisions in the 
Alleghany Corporation bond inden- 
tures, the bonds are in_ technical 
default when the market value of the 
collateral is less than 150 per cent of 
face value. Chesapeake Corporation 
common stock is by far the most im- 
portant item in the collateral of both 
1944 and 1949 maturities, and the 
aggregate value of the collateral for 
each of the two bond issues is cur- 
rently far below 150 per cent. 

As long as this holds true, the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, trustee for the bond issues, will 
have the right to vote the pledged 
Chesapeake Corporation stock, ac- 
cording to one interpretation of the 
bond indenture. Two former Van 
Sweringen men, C. L. Bradley and 
J. P. Murphy, president and secre- 
tary, respectively, of Chesapeake Cor- 
poration, have called a special meeting 
of Chesapeake Corporation for April 
4, apparently in an effort to wrest 


control of this company, and subse. 


quently of Chesapeake & Ohio, from 
Robert R. Young and Allan P. Kirby, 
who bought control of Alleghany 
Corporation from George Ball about 
a year ago. Bradley and Murphy, 
holder-overs from the Van Sweringen 
régime, did not work in harmony 
with the Young-Kirby interests, who 
removed them from executive posi- 
tions in Alleghany Corporation. But 
efforts to oust them from Chesapeake 
Corporation have been unsuccessful, 
and it now appears that Messrs, 
Bradley and Murphy propose to chal- 
lenge the right of Young and Kirby 
to dominate Chesapeake Corporation. 
Alleghany’s large holdings of Chesa- 
peake (amounting to about 70 per 
cent) would quickly settle the issue if 
the stock were unencumbered. But 
since most of this stock is pledged as 
collateral for the Alleghany 1944 and 
1949 bonds, the Alleghany manage- 
ment will be stymied if the trust com- 
pany declines to turn over its proxies. 
Such action would doubtless be con- 
tested by the Young-Kirby faction in 
the courts, leaving the question of 
control of Chesapeake and C. & O. 
up in the air until settlement of the 
litigation. 


April Meeting 


The matter will presumably come 
to a head at the special meeting on 
April 4, but the issues may not be 
settled for a long time thereafter. If 
recent rumors to the effect that the 
Ball interests are not cooperating 
with Young and Kirby prove well 
founded, further uncertainties may 
arise. (The Ball Foundation holds a 
$2.3 million note of the Young-Kirby 
group, maturing in 1939, for which 
1.2 million shares of Alleghany are 
pledged.) Under the circumstances, 
it appears that the plans for dissolu- 
tion of Chesapeake Corporation will 
have to be shelved, at least for the 
time being. 
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NDERNEATH all of our in- 
dustrial and business life is a 


B-rooked, lop-sided method of taxa- 


tion which poisons our economic sys- 


tem. 
The situation is best explained by 


4 concrete example: Two pieces of 


“Hand, equally valuable, lie side by side. 


An enterprising capitalist buys and 
improves one of these lots, erecting 
upon it a business block, or a factory, 
or a residence; and he thus employs 
labor in producing wealth. But a 
heavy load of taxation is instantly 
imposed upon the improvement ; 
while, at the same time, a much light- 
er proportional tax continues to be 
levied upon the adjoining vacant land. 
Familiar as these facts are, they nev- 
ertheless imply a great, unrecognized 
economic tragedy which the general 
public has not yet glimpsed. 


Taxation Tragedy 


Here is the tragedy in a nut-shell : 
There is a heavy penalty upon the 
production of wealth and the employ- 
ment of labor ; while all the time there 
is an actual, effective premium upon 
holding the ground idle, so that en- 
couragement is constantly given to 
speculation in the most essential 
necessity of life (since every human 
being must occupy ground or space 
before he can do anything else). 

Ground rent is the meter measure 
of unearned land value due to the 
presence of population which con- 
stantly needs to occupy and use physi- 
cal space. And yet this unearned 
space-value, arising from the mass- 
pressure of society, is taxed very 
lightly in comparison with the bur- 
densome taxes on the value of im- 
provements and merchandise created 
by labor and capital. 

The more we consider lop-sided 
taxation, the more grotesque and 
weird are the shapes that it assumes. 
Thus, before you can be productive 
and employ labor by putting up an 
apartment building, or a business 


block, or a factory, or a home, you 
must begin by paying a high purchase 
price for the location, or by contract- 
ing to pay a heavy annual ground 
rent, for the simple reason that some 


speculator who is doing nothing with 


By Louis Wallis 


the land, and who employs no labor 
on it, has been taxed so lightly that 
he is able to hold the ground vacant 
until somebody who wants to be pro- 
ductive and employ labor is willing 
to pay the speculator a high price for 
the opportunity. And then, after the 
building has been erected by human 
labor, in cooperation with capital, the 
labor value in the structure is taxed 
far more heavily in proportion than 
the ground rental value of the loca- 
tion is taxed. 


Ground rent and taxation have now 


reached a point in the United States 
where both capital and labor are in- 
creasingly blockaded to such a de- 
gree that neither the building industry 
nor any other productive work can go 
on profitably. Millions of our people 
are inadequately housed. But so long 
as lop-sided taxation is practised, no 
remedy for the great and growing 
problem of the slums will be possible. 
Capital is piling up in the banks, and 
labor is idle or can obtain work only 
at insufficient wages. 

Crooked taxes were put into force 
by the landed aristocracy of Great 
Britain and Europe when America 
was being settled by our colonial fore- 


In this article Mr. Wallis 
(author of “Burning Ques- 
tion” and other works on 
economic and sociological 
subjects) presents an ap- 
proach to the controversial 
subject of tax reform 
which is of timely interest 
in view of the widespread 
demand for basic changes 
in taxation policies. 


—The Editors. 
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Our Lop-Sided ‘Taxation 


fathers. There was no great difficulty 
at first, when taxes were low and 
there was a big western frontier of 
cheap land. But today the weight of 
taxation is enormous; and all vacant 
land (especially in and around our 
great centers of population) is held at 
prices and rentals which, together 
with heavy taxes, make industry a 
losing game. 

To remedy the difficulty, the big 
city of Sydney, Australia, with a mil- 
lion inhabitants, has abolished all 
municipal taxes on business blocks, 
factories and homes, and is taxing the 
ground rent which land monopolists 
have been collecting for private ac- 
count. There is also a heavier tax on 
speculatively held vacant land ; so that 
more land is thrown into the active 
market at lower prices. 


British Resolutions 


Observing the good effect of land 
value taxation, with exemption of im- 
provements, as carried out in Aus- 
tralia, the London County Council, 
together with two hundred and thirty 
other city councils throughout Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Wales, has re- 
cently passed, by overwhelming ma- 
jorities, resolutions asking Parliament 
for authority to reduce the fiscal bur- 
dens on improvements, merchandise, 
etc., and increase the taxation upon 
ground rents of occupied property 
now collected for private account, and 
also the taxes upon vacant sites in 
order to throw more land into the 
market at lower prices. 

This problem will have to be taken 
up by the American people at once— 
not at some distant time in the future; 
and so the readers of THE FINAN- 
crAL WorLp can help the country by 
bringing their minds to bear upon 
economics from a new point of ap- 
proach. The city of Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, has already begun to sepa- 
rate the value of improvements from 
land values for purposes of local taxa- 
tion, and to shift the tax burden slow- 
ly over from buildings to the value 
of improved and vacant land. The 
importance of this plan is becoming 
clear to large manufacturers in that 
city, and must in time be evident to 
all business men. 
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No. 313 American Smelting & Refining Company 
Data revised to March 23, 1938 bamnings and Price — (AR) 

incorporated: 1899, N. J. Office: 120 Broad- 80 = 

way, New York City. Annual meeting: 60 i. mH 

First Tuesday in April. Number of stock- 40 | 

holders: preferred, 7,548; common, 16,493. 90 | 

Capitalization: Funded debt..... *$4,405,000 t+) $8 

7Preferred stock 7% cum. ($100 $4 
500,000 shs 0 

Common stock (no par)........ 2,191,669 shs 

loans maturing after 1938. +Not 1930 °32 °34 °36 1937 
Business: An important factor in the non-ferrous metal 


industry, company is one of the largest metal smelting and 
refining enterprises in the world and a large producer of 
copper, lead, zinc, silver and gold in its own right. Controls 
Federated Metals, largest factor in the scrap trade, and owns 
substantial interests in General Cable and Revere Copper. 

Management: Under direction of the Guggenheim interests. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Net working capital at 
end of 1937, $64.2 million; cash and securities, $19.8 million. 
Working capital ratio: 3.9-to-1. Book value, $34.79 a share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred dividends were suspended dur- 
ing 1932 and 1933; arrears eliminated in two subsequent years. 
Common payments resumed in 1936 after a lapse since 1931. 

Outlook: Due to importance of custom toll business, a 
significant earnings determinant is volume of smelting and 
refining business rather than metal price fluctuations. Thus 
a good demand for copper and other metals and a stable price 
structure are of more benefit to earnings than reduced output 
at high prices. 

Comment: Preferred stock is of semi-investment grade; 
common occupies a relatively conservative position among 
equities in its field and its status has been enhanced by retire- 
ment of the funded debt and second preferred stock. 


No. 363 Celanese Corporation of Ameri, 
Data revised to March 23, 1938 75Eamings and Price Range ( 

Incorporated: 1918, Delaware, as the Ameri- 60 

ican Cellulose & Chemical Mfg. Co., Ltd. 

Name changed to present title in 1927. 30 


Office: 180 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Annual meeting: Second Wednesday in April. 0 
Capitalization: Funded debt 


(purchase money obligations) $1,432,306 EARNED PER SHant | 
Notes payable to banks........ 4,500,000 "9 
stock (7% cum. DEFICIT PER 0 

part, $100 par).........0.0.. 148,179 shs 
Common stock (no par)........ 1,000,000 shs 


*Redeemable at $120 a share. 


fNot redeemable, entitled to 10 
profits remaining after regular $7 7 eo 


requirements. 
Business: Important domestic manufacturer of synthetic 
yarns and fabrics from cellulose acetate. Yarns accounts fo 
about 90 per cent and fabrics for 10 per cent of annual sale 
Owns sole rights tor the U. S., Central and South America fo 
the production of cellulose acetate under the Dreyfus patent; 
Products are sold under the tradename “Celanese.” 
Management: Officers with company since incorporation, 
Financial Position: Comfortable. Working capital at enj 
of 1937, $13.3 million; cash, $3.9 million. Working capital 
ratio: 7.1-to-1. Book value of common, $6.21 a share. 
Dividend Record: After clearing up arrears in 1933 ani 
1934, full rate has been paid on both preferred issues including 
participations. Initial dividend on common paid in 1936. 
Outlook: While subject to the cyclical fluctuations char. 
acteristic of the textile industry, long term prospects ar 
promising because of the secular trend of increasing demani 
and new uses for rayon. e 
Comment: Semi-investment rating is accorded to the pre. 
ferred issues while the common is rather speculative. 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
1930 931 1933 1934 1985 1936 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: Years erded Dec. 31: a aa 1932 193i 
2 : * , l Dividends Price Range Earned per share.... $0.07 D$0.84 D$0.95 $3.32 $1.25 $1.99 $2.25 $2.04 
5% Dividends paid ..... None None None None None None 1.50 2.25 
D 0.14 0.91 0.77 None 53%—10% Price Range: 
163 —30% 35 16 12% 58% 44% 35% 32% 41% 
1.51 3.50 5.01 None 645—31% LOW. 9% 2% 1% 44% 9% 2B 
3.01 3.84 6.85 $4.05 103. —56%4 
3.38 3.16 6.54 5.00 105%—41 
<Not adjusted for bookceping charges to adjust inventories. No. 325 Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company 
No. 402 Butte Copper & Zinc Company Data revised to March 23, 1938 ,Eamings and Price Range (CGG) 
1901, New Jersey. Office: 6 40 
ast th_ Street, New York City. Annual 
95 Earnings and Price Range (BC) in March. 
= apitalization: Funded debt........... None 
Data revised to March 23, 1938 7 *Prior preferred stock, $2.50 10 $4 
Incorporated: 1904, Maine. Office: 42 Broad- 10 PRICE RANGE cum. cony. (no par)........... 70,000 shs 0 Adjusted to present capitalization 
way, New York City. Annual meeting: 5 $3 cum. EARNED PER SHARE 
Oo oo 64 ,135 shs 
— Wednesday in March at Portland, 9 $2 Common stock (no par).......... 335,320 shs DEFICIT PER SHARE . 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None *Callable at $55 per share; convertible into 1930 '31 °32 °33 °34 1937 
Capital stock ($5 par).......... 600,000 shs 1% of common. 
1 a t $55 4 
1930 ‘31 ‘32 °33 ‘35 '36 1937 1% shares of 
Business: One of the largest manufacturers of pneumatic 
Business: Owns 120-acre property in Butte, Montana, which tools in the world. Output includes air compressors, gas and 


is capable of producing about 160,000 tons of ore annually. 
Chief product is zinc, but manganese and small quantities of 
lead, silver and gold are also recovered. Properties are leased 
to Anaconda Copper Mining Company until July 8, 1941. Lease 
terminable by Anaconda at any time on six months notice. 

Management: Very well regarded; practically identical with 
that of Anaconda, which owns about 11.6% of stock. 

Financial Position: Operating arrangement makes large 
working capital unnecessary. Net working capital at end of 
1937, $191,841; cash, $8,871; marketable securities, $185,716. 
Working capital ratio: 21-to-1. Book value $5.92 per share. 

Dividend Record: Negligible in recent years; only two small 
payments since 1929. 

Outlook: Operations, were suspended early in 1938 because 
of unfavorable conditions in metal markets. 

Comment: Stock is one of the more speculative issues in 
its field. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND panes OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
ear 


ar’s 
‘Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
PSs 7 7 7 $0.02 None 2— % 
+ +tD$0.06 D$0.02 D$0.01 D 0.09 None 44— % 
$0.03 D 0.006 D0.02 D 0.026 D 0.02 None 3%4— 1% 
ea Nil 0.007 0.05 D 0.0 0.1 None 34%— 1% 
IEEE Nil 0.01 0.01 0.0 0.05 $0.05 65— 2% 
EASE 0.05 0.04 0.07 0.01 0.17 0.10 9%— 2% 
*Before depletion. reported. months’ earnings. 
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oil engines of the Diesel and semi-Diesel types and various 
kinds of drills. Products used largely in steel, automobile, 
oil, mining and railroad industries. 

Management: Experienced and progressive. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital at end of 
1937, $9.2 million; cash, $935,990. Working capital ratio: 
6.3-to-1. Book value of common stock, $5.57 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on old $3.50 preference stock, 
discontinued in 1932, were resumed in 1936. Initial payment 
on new preference stock April 1, 1937, and on new prior pre- 
ferred October 1, 1937. None on common since 1929. 

Outlook: Since the company’s products are adaptable to a 
wide variety of uses, sales are dependent upon the trend of 
general business but reflect the activity in capital goods. 

Comment: Because of the stock options and the instability 
of payments on senior stock in the past, both preferred and 
preference issues must be regarded as “businessman’s risks.” 
The common is a speculative capital goods industry equity. 
“EARNINGS AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 

ec. 


Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June30 _ Sept. 30 Year’s Total Price Range 
D$1.09 D$0.80 D$0.53 D$0.18 D$2.60 12%— 2% 
| Tee D 0.46 0.04 D 0.23 0.28 D 0.45 9%~— 3% 
D 0.04 0.02 0.07 0.51 0.56 2054— 4% 
. ee 0.04 0.33 0.38 1.06 1.81 24%—12% 
0.72 0.78 0.72 0.34 2.56 33 — 6% 


*Adjusted to present capitalization. 
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No. 332 Corn Products Refining Company | No. 404 Grand Union Company 
Earnings and Price Range (CFG) : ; 

Data revised to: March 23, 1938 125 “9 PRICE teat Data revised to March 23, 1938 sFarnings and Price Range (GUX) 
Incorporated: 1906, New Jersey, as a con- 100 Incorporated: 1928, Delaware, to acquire con- 22 
solidation of five companies operating in_the trol of several large retail grocery chains, 30 PRICE RANGE 
same field. Office: 17 Battery Place, New 50 the oldest of which was organized in 1903. * 
York City. Annual meeting: Fourth Tues- 25 Office: Woolworth Building, New York City. 10 on 
day in March. Number of stockholders: 0 Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in March. 0 Wd S25, 
preferred, 2,300; common, 14,000. preferred, 2,675; $2 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None Aap, mmon, 2,734. $1 

($1 DAP) 5,7 shs * 1 

25 5 1930 ‘31 ‘22 °33 ‘35 °36 1937 Preference stock $3 cum. 

~SNon-callable. Common stock ($1 par).......... 289,617 shs 

Business: World’s largest manufacturer and distributor of *Redeemable at $60 a share; convertible into 1% shares of common. 


starch, syrup, glucose and other products derived from corn. 
About two-thirds of output is sold in bulk and one-third in 
package form for a wide variety of food and industrial uses. 
Trade names include “Argo” starch; “Mazola” cooking and 
salad oil; “Linit” bath starch, and “Karo” corn syrup. 

Management: Efficient, aggressive and highly regarded. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital December 
31, 1937, $35.5 million; cash, $10.8 million; marketable securi- 
ties, $14.8 million. Working capital ratio: 6.8-to-1. Book value 
of common, $31.04 a share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred payments made regularly for 
thirty years; common distributions in each year since 1920 at 
varying rates; $3 indicated as the present annual rate. 

Outlook: Company’s level of earnings hinges largely on 
prices for corn, its chief raw material, and abnormally high 
prices for the commodity are usualiy inimical to profit-mar- 
gins. Foreign subsidiaries are making headway. 

Comment: The preferred ranks as an inyestment issue; the 
common has attraction chiefly as an income producer. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Year’s Divi- 


Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total dends Price Range 
ee $0.66 $0.63 $0.74 $0.74 $2.77 $3.00 5534—24% 
0.66 1.05 1.97 1.19 3.87 905g—-45 
eee 0.74 0.66 0.93 0.83 3.16 3.00 844%4—55% 
eee 0.67 0.52 0.42 1.01 2.62 3.00 78% 
0.94 0.84 1.01 1.07 3.86 3.75 
Ae 0.7¢ 0.67 0.09 1.06 2.52 3.00 71%—50% 
No. 998 The Davison Chemical Corporation 
Data revised to March 23, 1938 » Earnings and Price Range (DAC) 
Incorporated: 1935, Maryland, as _ successor 20 
by reorganization to Davison Chemical Com- 15 roe 
pany. Business originally established in 10 
1882. Office: 20 Hopkins Place, Baltimore, 5 rises! Year ends June 30 = 
Md. Annual meeting: Last Tuesday in 0 —Cal. Yre.16 Mos. 
October. EARNED PER SHARE elo $2 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None rredecessor Co. 0 
*Capital stock ($1 par)..........511,776 shs DEFICIT PER SHARE | ¢ 
$4 
*On June 30, 1937, 97,473 warrants were 1930 ‘31 ‘32 ‘33 °34 ‘35 ‘36 1937 
outstanding to purchase capital stock at $16 


a share to December 31, 1940. 


Business: Through a number of subsidiaries company 
manufactures mixed fertilizers based on sulphuric acids and 
acid phosphate. In addition does business in magnesium 
fluosilicate, iron sinter, silica gel, fluorides, insecticides, castor 
oil and cotton seed oil. 

Management: Progressive, striving for diversification. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Net working capital June 
30, 1937, $6 million; cash , $2.5 million. Working capital ratio: 
9.3-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $19.54 a share. 

Dividend Record: Nothing paid on capital stock of pred- 
ecessor company since 1920. Initial dividend of 60 cents 
paid on new stock in June, 1937. Nothing since. Stipulations 
in bank loan contract restrict distributions. 

Outlook: Company still depends for bulk of earnings upon 
sales of fertilizers, a highly competitive field with wide year 
to year fluctuations in demand reflecting total of farm pur- 
chasing power and governmental crop regulations. 

Comment: Despite a substantial equity backing, the capital 
stock is among the more speculative chemical issues. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Years ended June 30: 1934 1935 1936 1937 $1938 
Earned per share...... *$0.35 *$0.72 7$0.36 $1.13 
None None 0.60 tNone 


ange: 

12% 11% 17% 9% 
Low ‘ 7 6 8% 7 


~ *Adjusted to the 1985 reorganization. 7+Six months ended June 30. tTo March 30, 
938. 


Business: Operates 551 chain grocery stores in the Middle 
Atlantic and New England states and an extensive wagon route 
system. Markets nationally advertised foodstuffs as well as a 
number of its own brands. 

Management: Ability to compete successfully unproven. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Jan. 1, 
1938, $3.5 million; cash, $930,000. Working capital ratio: 
4.9-to-1. Book value of preference stock, $33.43 per share; 
common stock, nil. 

Dividend Record: Preference payments made regularly from 
issuance through March 1, 1935, then reduced. Arrears 
amounted to $4.12% a share March 1, 1938, after first quarter 
payment of 50 cents. No payments ever made on common. 

Outlook: Despite earnings improvement in 1936 and 1937, 
the company was not able to earn fully annual preferred divi- 
dend requirements. Anti-chain store legislation and keen 
price competition may tend to limit further progress. 

Comment: Both issues will remain highly speculative until 
company demonstrates considerably better earnings results. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK: 
Qu. ended approximately 


Last Week in March Jun September December Year’s Total Price Range 
D$0.38 D$0.06 D$0.02 D$0.01 D$0.47 105%— 3% 
ae 0.01 D 0.07 D 0.13 D 0.38 D 0.57 8%— 4 
ee D 038 D 0.28 D 0.20 D 0.17 D 1.03 5 —2 
i. D 0.23 D 0.20 D 0.09 D 0.08 D 0.60 6%— 3% 
ee D 0.16 D 0.10 D 0.08 D 0.08 D 0.42 55%— 1% 
No. 326 The Maytag Company 


_Fomings and Price Range (MYG) 


Data revised to March 23, 1938 
Incorporated: 1925, Delaware, as successor 40 
to company originally founded in 1893. 30 er 


Office: Newton, Iowa. Annual meeting: 20 
Fourth Tuesday in March. 10 es = 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 0 © 


*First preferred stock $6 Me 
CHO 38,000 shs EARNED PER SHARE 

+Preference stock, $3 cum. DEFICIT PER SHARE] O 
285,000 shs 

Common stock (no par)........ 1,617,922 shs 1930 31 ‘32 “33 34 35 36 1937 


*Callable at $110 per share. 7{Callable at 
$55 per share. 


Business: A leading manufacturer of electric and gasoline- 
driven washing machines sold in two price ranges, and an 
electric ironer. Sales are mainly through independent dealers 
and distributors. Maytag Acceptance Corp. finances the in- 
stallment business. 

Management: Experienced and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital at end of 
1937, $5.5 million; cash, $850,361; marketable securities, $2.7 
million. Working capital ratio: 6.5-to-1. Book value of com- 
mon, $0.29 per share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred stock arrears were cleared up in 
1934; regular payments since. Accumulations on preference 
stock removed in 1936; regular payments since. Common pay- 
ments discontinued in 1930 and resumed in 1936. 

Outlook: Competition in the industry is keen and progressive 
lowering of unit prices in recent years makes it appear 
doubtful that profit margins will again reach former high 
levels. 

Comment: Although somewhat speculative, both the pre- 
ferred and preference issues are good income producers. The 
common stock entails a high degree of speculative risk. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK: 


Year’s Divi 
Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total dends Price Range 
D$0.15 D$0.18 D$ 6 —1 


D$0.21 0.68 D$1.22 None 

D0.25 D 0.08 0.1 0.14 D0.01 None 1—s: 
0.10 1 0.07 0.12 0.46 None 8%— 4% 
0.16 0.22 0.25 0.22 0.85 None 20 —5 
0.18 0.30 0.37 0.18 1.03 $0.50 21%—13% 
0.21 26 0.2 0.05 0.75 15%— 4% 


0. 
(Please turn to page 28) 
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Lewis Feels 
Blue 


In respect to dependence upon dues 
a labor organization is in a classifica- 
tion no different from that of any 
other business. If income falls short 
of covering expenses of operation, the 
administrative officials worry as much 
as corporation heads over the red 
figures that are the inevitable re- 
flection of deficits. This distressing 
fact John Lewis and his CIO faces 
and every week the depression con- 
tinues his headache over his declining 
income becomes the more acute. It is 
said of a temperamental man that his 
outbursts, when he finds himself hard 
pressed and under financial stress, are 
more vociferous than those of the man 
who has his nerves under better con- 
trol, and Lewis is of a fiery nature. 
This explains the indigo blue funk 
that permeated his recent overseas 
broadcast in which he hinted how we 
are headed for an economic cataclysm 
if something is not done soon to cor- 
rect the recession which is fast de- 
populating the membership of his 
organization and drying up its income. 

What Lewis did not say was the 
extent to which the disruption in 
peaceful working conditions and our 
industrial disorganization was caused 
by his dictatorial sit-down strikes. 
These started the ball rolling and so 
fast that all the gains in better wages 
his forceful methods secured have 
since been dissipated. Yet this is all 
in the past. Even so obstinate a man 
as Lewis can learn from his mistakes 
in the hard school of experience. 
That he has done so can be detected 
in his remarks in his radio address, 
especially his urgent recommendations 
that politics, labor and industry get 
together like a flock of lambs and in 
a mutually co-operative spirit try 
earnestly to remove those inequalities 
that have succeeded in sabotaging 
business. It can be done provided 
each body recognizes the rights of the 
others. And to Lewis it must mean 
the allowance of a fair profit for 


capital after payment of wages. If 
he can see this truth he can ‘well be 
pardoned for his errors in the past. 


Unwinding 
Big Business 


Fortune in its capable editorial 


treatment, has presented a_ highly 
provocative thought to Big Business 
dealing with the advisability of dis- 
severance. It calls it “Unmerging 
for Profit.” Like all theories it 
reads plausibly enough but the real 
rubs come when it is put into prac- 
tice. As is pointed out—and it is a 
fact which is well known—Big Busi- 
ness per se is the arch formed by 
mergers of separate corporate units 
and it has assumed such tremendous 
size through the process of evolution 
that in the eyes of the Government 
its trend toward monopolistic ten- 
dencies is and will remain an in- 
triguing incentive for greater political 
control. Another thought Fortune 
expresses is that some of these mer- 
gers have not turned out profitably, 
so that the unmerging of them into 
separate parts could segregate the 
losing’ units from the profit producers 
without impairing the shareholders’ 
interest. Then the stockholders could 
get some return from the paying parts 
instead of having these profits ab- 
sorbed in the unprofitable ends. 

The basic theory of Big Business 
has been that through mass produc- 
tion prices can be reduced to the con- 
sumer, and that this has been accom- 
plished will be noted when prices 
charged before Big Business entered 
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the arena are compared with current 
levels. As long as this can be demon- 
strated to the satisfaction of the con- 
sumer he cares little whether big 
corporations can be unscrambled or 
not, or how the Government views 
them. He looks at them through his 
pocketbook. When any merger is 
reared on an unsound financial struc- 
ture it quickly enough unwinds itself 
of its own accord for nothing can 
stand long on the legs of failure. A 
period of depression usually takes 
such unsound propositions to _ its 
bosom. But as we are in a theoretical 
age more than likely Fortune’s theory 
will add zest to the debate we are 
hearing on all sides on how to con- 
form to the new order of things if 
really there is one. 


Whitney Failure 
Lesson 


If there is one need the Stock Ex- 
change could quickly fill it is some 
measure of greater protection to 
investors who are compelled, if en- 
gaged in margin trading, to leave 
their securities in the possession of 
their brokers. This might lessen the 
risk of their abstraction as under the 
circumstances which permitted Whit- 
ney to remove securities entrusted to 
his safekeeping. It would not prove 
sufficient merely to compel brokers to 
make public periodically their finan- 
cial condition, for much could happen 
between the dates of publication and 
even under such circumstances the 
door is not closed to fraudulent state- 
ments. Some form of insurance 
might be worked out against the 
illegal use of customers’ securities. 
That sort of protection would prove 
the more convincing. But, above all, 
investors have no need to worry if 
they can keep their securities in their 
own safe repositories. By the action 
the Exchange takes to more carefully 
protect the securities of investors in 
the future will be measured the 
degree of public confidence which it 
can restore. 
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A “Different Type” 


Utility Issue 


The common stock of Pennsylvania Water & 

Power has behind it an outstanding record of divi- 

dend performance and the company’s unusual posi- 

tion in its industry indicates that such payments will 

be continued; the yield amounts to better than 6 
per cent at recent prices. 


COMPANY which has paid 

dividends on its common stock 
without interruption since 1914 and 
without decreases is quite a novelty 
these days. Yet this is the record of 
Pennsylvania Water & Power which 
has already declared $2.50 in divi- 
dends this year—$1.50 paid early 
in January and $1 payable April 1— 
in contrast to $1 quarterly payments 
made throughout 1937. 

Solely engaged in the production 
of electric power, the company owns 
and operates plants near the mouth 
of the Susquehanna River at Holt- 
wood, Pa., the hydro units having a 
capacity of 150,000 horsepower and 
the steam unit a capacity of 30,000. 
About eight miles up the river, a 
more recent development, Safe Har- 
bor Water Power, has a capacity of 
255,000 horsepower. The voting stock 
of this company is half owned by 
Pennsylvania Water and half by Con- 
solidated Electric Light & Power of 
Baltimore, the former company being 
entitled to one-third of output and 
the latter to the remainder. Plants 
and transmission lines of the three 
companies are tied into a regional sys- 
tem. Pennsylvania Water sells elec- 
tricity at wholesale to other utilities 
that distribute in Lancaster, Coates- 
ville and York, Pa., but the greatest 
portion of its power is sold to Con- 
solidated Electric of Baltimore, which 
is entitled to all power and energy not 
required by the Pennsylvania cus- 
tomers. 


Coordinated Facilities 


Through coordination of the gen- 
erating and network facilities of the 
two companies power is_ supplied, 
through Consolidated Electric, for the 
movement of the electrical trains of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad in cer- 


tain areas, and interchange of power 
is made with the Potomac Electric 
Power of Washington, D. C. In ef- 
fect, Consolidated Electric insures the 
two Susquehanna River companies of 
net operating revenues, its payments 
under long term contracts being 
based on fixed annual amounts— 
which increase as additional plant in- 
vestment is made—rather than on the 
actual taking of electricity. This 
source, together with power sold to 
the Pennsylvania customers, divi- 
dends from Safe Harbor Water Pow- 
er, and payments for the use of facili- 
ties, provides the revenues of Penn- 
sylvania Water, and the regional plan 
of operation and close cooperation 
between the companies, among other 
things, make for various operating 
economies which result in low cost 
production. 


Attractive Yield 


Formed in 1910, Pennsylvania 
Water has always been a bulk seller 
of electricity, extending its lines and 
expanding its plants with this point 
in view. Further plant expansion is 
planned and additional power will be 
needed as the Pennsylvania Railroad 
completes its electrification program. 
Capitalization consists of about $22 
million funded debt, 21,493 shares of 
$5 preferred, and 429,848 common 
shares. Per common share earnings 
amounted to $5 in 1937 compared 
with $4.82 in 1936 and such earnings 
have been running well over $4 a 
share since 1930. On the basis of the 
$4 dividend paid last year the com- 
mon stock provides a yield of 6.1 per 
cent at recent prices around 65 and 
it seems to fit rather securely into 
the category of a good business man’s 
investment, attractive primarily for 
yield rather than market appreciation. 


Odd Lots—100 Share Lots 


Small accounts receive the same courteous 
and painstaking attention as large ac- 
counts. 

Ten shares and more carried on conserva- 
tive marginal basis. 

One share and more bought for cash. 


Your Inquiries Invited 
Ask for F.W. 806 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
39 Broadway New York 


STOCKS 


and 


COMMODITIES 


Cash or Margin Accounts 
Folder “‘F’’ explaining margin requirements, commis- 
sion charges and trading units furnished on request. 


J. A. ACOSTA & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
N. Y. Curb Exchange (Assoc.) 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 
N. Y. Coffee & Sugar Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Commodity Exchange, Inc. 
New York Cocoa Exchange 


60 Beaver St. New York 


INVESTMENT HINTS 


and other valuable information on trading 
methods in our helpful booklet sent on 


request. 
Ask for K-6 
100 SHARE OR ODD LOTS 


(HisHom & (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
52 Broadway New York 


To Owners— 
Executives of 
Industrial Corporations 


A financial client of this firm is in 
position to negotiate additional substan- 
tial capital requirements for such busi- 
nesses as can show a record of able 
management, increasing markets and 
earnings, and enjoy a high rating in 
their respective fields. Communications 
will be held in strictest confidence by 
our client. Address Box 32, c/o Albert 
Frank-Guenther Law, Inc., Advertising, 
131 Cedar Street, New York. 


BOOK LIST FREE- 4 
financial books, grouped according to 
subject, has been prepared as a refer- 


ence for investors. - A postal card re- 
quest brings your free copy of this 
valuable brochure. Address: Book De- 
partment, THE FINANCIAL WORLD, 
21 West Street, N. Y. C. 
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Convertible Preferreds and 
their Conversion Features 


(Part III) 


HIS is the final part of a statistical compilation which covers 

all convertible preferred issues which are listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange (except those of companies in receivership). 
Obviously not intended as recommendations, these tabulations are 
presented for their factual value to the investor. 


(Prices: Pfd. and Com.) CONVERSION FEATURE 


Radio Corporation $3.50 ist (no par) cumulative, convertible into 5 shares 
(Pfd., 45; Com., 6) of common. 
Rayonier, Inc. $2 (par $25) cumulative, convertible into common share for 
(Pfd., 24; Com., 14) share through August 1, 1942 or tenth day prior to 
redemption. 
Republic Steel 6% prior (par $100) cumulative, convertible into 2 shares of 
(Pr. Pfd., 59; Com., 15) common. 
Republic Steel 6% (par $100) cumulative, convertible into % of a share of 
(Pfd., 52; Com., 15) common through May 1, 1942; thereafter into 0.571+ 
shares. 
Revere Copper & Brass $4 Class “A” (par $10) (cumulative if dividend earned 
(“‘A” Pfd., 22; Com., 11) twice), convertible into 2 shares of common. 
Reynolds Metals 514%2% (par $100) cumulative, convertible into 3 shares of 
(Pfd., 86; Com., 14) common. 
Sharon Steel $5 (no par) cumulative, convertible into 2.86 shares of common 
(Pfd., 56; Com., 13) through May 1, 1939; thereafter into 2% shares 
through May 1, 1942; into 2.22 shares through May 
1, 1946; into 2 shares to May 1, 1951. 
Sharp & Dohme $3.50 Ser. “‘A’’ (no par) cumulative, convertible into 2 shares 
(Pfd., 40; Com., 4) of common. 
Spiegel, Inc. $4.50 (no par) cumulative, convertible into 3% shares of com- 
(Pfd., 55; Com., 8) mon through March 15, 1940; thereafter into 26/7 
shares through March 15, 1948; into 2% shares 
through March 15, 1947. 
Thatcher Manufacturing $3.60 (no par) cumulative, convertible into common 
(Pfd., 58; Com., 23) share for share. 
Thermoid Co. $3 (par $10) cumulative, convertible into 3 shares of common 
(Pfd., 36; Com., 3) through fifth day prior to redemption. 
Tide Water Associated Oil $4.50 (no par) cumulative, convertible into 3 7/11 
Pfd., 81; Com., 12) shares of common through July 1, 1939; thereafter 
into 3%. shares through Jan. 1, 1942; into 26/7 shares 
through July 1, 1944; into 2% shares to Jan. 1, 1947. 
Twentieth Century-Fox Film $1.50 (no par) cumulative, convertible into 1% 
(Pfd., 28; Com., 19) shares of common. 
United Biscuit 7% (par $100) cumulative, convertible into 2% shares of com- 
(Pfd., 111; Com., 16) mon. 
U. S. Distributing 7% (par $100) cumulative, convertible into 4 shares of 
(Pfd., 6; Com., 1) common. 
U. S. Hoffman Machinery 542% (par $50) cumulative, convertible into 3 shares 
(Pfd., 25; Com., 6) of common through June 30, 1938; thereafter into 2% 
shares through June 30, 1941; thereafter into 2 shares. 
U. S. Leather $4 Class “A’”’ (no par) non-cumulative, participating, convertible 
(Cl. “A’”’, 7; Com., 5) into common share for share. 
United Stores $6 (no par) cumulative, convertible into common share for 
(Pfd., 40; Com., %) share through redemption date. 
United Stores $4.20 Class “A” (no par) (cumulative if earned), convertible 
(Cl. ‘A’, 2; Com., %) into common share for share through redemption date. 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift $4 (no par) cumulative, convertible into common 
(Pfd., 75; Com., 33) share for share. 


Western Maryland 4% 2nd (par $100) non-cumulative, convertible into com- 
(Pfd., 6; Com., 4) mon share for share. 
Westwaco Chlorine Products 5% (par $30) cumulative, convertible into 11/10 
(Pfd., 26; Com., 13) shares of common through Sept. 1, 1938; thereafter 
share for share through Sept. 1, 1940; into 9/10 of a 
share through Sept. 1, 1942; into 8/10 of a share 
through Sept. 1, 1944; into 7/10 of a share through 
Sept. 1, 1946; into 6/10 of a share through Sept. 1, 
1948; thereafter into % of a share. 
Wheeling & Lake Erie 54% (par $100) cumulative, convertible into common 
(Pfd., 75: Com., 60) share for share. 


Wheeling Steel $5 prior (no par) cumulative, convertible into 1% shares of 
(Pfd., 50; Com., 18) common through July 1, 1940; thereafter into 1% 
shares through July 1, 1943; thereafter into 1% 
shares through July 1, 1947. 
White Sewing Machine $4 (no par) cumulative, convertible into common 
(Pfd., 14; Com., 2) share for share. 
Willys-Overland 6% (par $10) cumulative. convertible into 2 shares of com- 
(Pfd., 5; Com., 2) mon through Dec. 31, 1938; thereafter into 1% shares 
through Dec. 31, 1941; thereafter into 1% shares 
through Dec. 31, 1946: thereafter share for share 
through Dec. 31, 1951. If called for redemption, con- 
version privilege continues through redemption date. 
Worthington Pump 412% prior (par $100) cumulative, convertible into 2 shares 
(Pfd., 38; Com., 15) of common through Sept. 1, 1940; thereafter into 141% 
shares through Sept. 1, 1943; thereafter share for 
share. 


WHAT’S NEW IN BOOKS 


Continued from page ? 


ranged to cover most of the important 
points on how to speak effectively, 
Of particular interest are the chapters 
on speech construction and how to 
build a speech. The book should in. 
terest not only those who are required 
to do a great deal of public speaking, 
but also those who wish to learn more 
about what to say and how to say it 
effectively should the off-chance oc- 
casion arise. 
* 


INVESTMENT POLICIES FoR Com- 
MERCIAL BANKs. By J. Harvie Wil- 
kinson, Jr. Harper & Brothers, New 
York and London. 179 pp. $2.50. 
Great changes in the field of commer- 
cial banking during the past decade 
such as a decline in demand for com- 
mercial loans and increased competi- 
tion from governmental agencies have 
forced commercial banks to revise 
their methods of investing their own 
funds and the money entrusted to 
them by their depositors. Based upon 
many years of experience, Mr. Wil- 
kinson’s discussion covers the funda- 
mentals of bank investing, giving con- 
sideration to the regulations of the 
Banking Act of 1935. He emphasizes 
the distinction between a bank’s sec- 
ondary reserve and the bond invest- 
ment account, i.e., securities with a 
maturity in excess of four years, 
which limit he assumes for the pur- 
poses of his argument. The author 
advocates a policy of “investing to 
mature’ with spaced maturities in 
preference to a “trading account’ be- 
cause of the many pitfalls present in 
the latter method. The growing im- 
portance of the bond investing ac- 
count in commercial banking today 
forces bankers to diagnose credit 
risks in bonds as closely as they have 
scrutinized the credit risks of loans 
in the past. 


* * 


AMERICA’S STAKE IN INTER- 
NATIONAL INVESTMENTS. By Cleona 
Lewis. The Brookings Institution, 
Washington, D. C. 710 pp. $4.00. 
The transition from a debtor country 
during the first stages of our national 
life to a creditor nation and one of the 
world’s largest financial powers is 
traced in detail in this latest publica- 
tion of the Brookings Institution. 
Balance sheets of our international 
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accounts for eight significant dates 
from 1869 to 1936 have been drawn 
up to show this development. While 
still a debtor nation on balance before 
the war, American capital had already 
moved abroad in large amounts and 
the war only accelerated this trend. 
However, the status of a creditor 
nation once attained proved to involve 
as much danger and financial em- 
barrassment as that of a debtor nation 
as this country came to realize during 
the period of wholesale defaults after 
the 1929 crisis. Nevertheless, despite 
the present standstill in foreign 
financing such capital movements are 
likely to be resumed in the future, 
especially in the form of direct com- 
mercial investments abroad rather 
than the issuance of dollar bonds. 


* * * 


BALANCE OF PayMENTs 1936. By 
the League of Nations, Geneva. Pub- 
lished by Columbia University Press, 
2960 Broadway, New York City. 236 
pp. $1.50. This yearbook, prepared 
by the Economic Intelligence Service 
of the League of Nations, covers all 
principal trading countries (36 as 
against only 29 in the previous issue) 
with the exception of Italy, for which 
statistics are not available. Compar- 
able figures have been computed on 
merchandise exports and imports, 
payment of interests and dividends, 
other services, and movements of gold 
and capital. In order to facilitate 
comparative studies, summary tabu- 
lations show the balances and also for 
the past few years the totals of all in- 
ward and outward payments con- 
verted into United States gold dollars. 


* 


Notre: The books reviewed may be pur- 
chased through THe FINANCIAL WorLp's 
Book Shop. 


Candid Approach 


HE annual report of Tampa 

Electric Company stands out the 
more because of the frankness with 
which its president, Peter O. Knight, 
reveals to the stockholders what is 
going on inside of their business as 
well as outside. One could imagine 
himself at a family gathering with 
everything being discussed candidly 


COMPLETE COURSE IN 
BUYING and SELLING 


SECURITIES for PROFIT 


(Prepared Primarily for Market Traders But Useful Also to 
Long-Term Investors) 


A Few Typical 
TRADING STUDIES: 


Timing Your Trading (2) 


Making Charts Work for 
You 


How I Trade in the Market 


How to Use “Stop Loss” (4) 
Orders for Protection 


Theory and Practice of Point 
and Figure Charts Explained 
e 


37 Pages of Charts of 20 
Leading Stocks in 1937. Also 
Charts of Dow-Jones Indus- 
trial, Utility and Railroad (6) 

Averages 


60 Rules of Stock Market 
Success 


The Dow Theory — A Prac- (7) 
tical Appraisal 


Reading Tape Between the 
Lines 


SEND IN THIS COUPON 
TODAY 


(1) What is the most important thing to know about 
the market? (Whether stocks are in an Accumulative 
or Distributive Stage.) 


How can the periods of Accumulation and Dis- 
tribution be Recognized? (See Trading Course: 
“Seven Pillars of Stock Market Success”.) 


(3) Buying and Selling securities at a profit is pri- 
marily a question of what? (The Time Element.) 


To learn WHEN to buy, what three factors should 
be closely watched and studied? (See Trading 
Course: “Seven Pillars of Stock Market Success”.) 


(5) What are the best indications of a sold-out mar- 
ket after a decline in a bear market? (Days of 
small turnover with prices stationary.) 


In a period of accumulation, what is a signal to 
buy? (See Trading Course: “Seven Pillars of Stock 
Market Success”. ) 


) The essence of all forecasting is what? (Relation 
of supply and demand as told by the Market.) 


—and scores of other vital questions too numerous 
to repeat in limited space, all answered in “The 
Seven Pillars of Stock Market Success"—and the 
price? . .. only $7.50, postpaid, for the com- 
plete trading course entitled: 


“SEVEN PILLARS OF STOCK MARKET SUCCESS” 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP t 
21 West Street ij 
New York, N. Y. 1 
For $7.50 check (or Money Order) enclosed, please i 
send me your Trading Course, ‘“‘The Seven Pillars of 
Stock Market Success’. | 


and openly. No wonder, therefore, 
that Tampa Electric holds the confi- 
dence of its shareholders to such a 
high degree that little of its stock 
finds its way into the open market. 
It is closely held and regarded as a 
stable and high grade investment. 
The utility serves the Flo: .a com- 
munity so well and provides such rea- 
sonable rates that it has been free 
from the difficulties besetting maay 
other utilities. Yet as ideal as its 


status is the company is not free from 
the problem confronting all industries 
—to which President Knight draws 
attention—the high rate of taxation. 
That problem is giving the majority 
of our people a headache. Yet despite 
this obstacle the company was able to 
increase its net income last year. It 
is also fortunate in that Tampa is 
growing in population and in the 
number of manufacturing enterprises 
located within its boundaries. 
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STOCK PRICES 
at Turning Point? 


Does action of Stock Market 
indicate end of recession and 
imminence of new advance? 


HREE reports just released by 

UNITED Service will help 
you to answer this vital question 
and to profit from outstanding 
opportunities. 


Outlook for Stocks 
An appraisal of Spring prospects, 
with 5 stocks selected for near 
term profits. 


Exuropean Crisis 
What effect on our markets — 
will it further stimulate demand 
for war materials? 


12 Stocks to Buy 
Exclusive summary of buying 
advices of leading authorities. 


A limited number of these valu- 
able reports is available NOW 


Send for Bulletin FW-18 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ r Boston, Mass. 


NEW LOWS 
AHEAD? 


Send for Bulletin FWM-30 FREE 
American Institute of Finance 


137 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
Purge 


Investments now need spring 
house-cleaning. In your port- 
folio have you any “relics” 
or “pets” that ought to be 
switched into productive situa- 

tions? To help decide write 


Complimentary Copy 
Babson’s Reports 


Dept. 103-48, Babson Park, Mass. 
Send — FREE — investment report. 
Name 

Address 


New-Business Brevities 
By A. Weston Smith, Jr. 


NOTE: 

THAT Nash-Kelvinator’s plans for ex- 
pansion in Detroit have started rumors of 
a possible merger of independents—a tie-up 
with Graham-Paige or Hupmobile may be 
in the offing. . . . Searches for likely re- 
armament beneficiaries are uncovering some 
unusual “war babies’—B. F. Sturtevant, 
maker of air-conditioning devices, has 
orders to equip a fleet of foreign destroyers, 
while Mergenthaler Linotype is working on 
a contract for the U. S. Navy. ... After 
all these years /nternational Salt is becom- 
ing tin can conscious—for the first time, its 
product will be packed in a moisture-proof 
metal container. ... Loew’s can now be 
added to the list of film companies which 
see new hope in the big success of “Snow 
White”—the cartoon-film departinent of its 
Metro-Goldwyn subsidiary is being en- 
larged to prepare for a _ feature-length 
cartoon musical comedy. ... The biggest 
scoop in the heavy equipment field for 1938 
may come from Marion Steam Shovel— 
this company is negotiating a contract with 
a leading mine for the construction of the 
largest power shovel ever built... . 
Another reflection of the recession is the 
revival in demand for “roll-your-own” 
cigarette tobaccos—Brown & Williamson 
is adding a new brand, “Big Ben,” to meet 
the needs of the smoking econo-misers. . . . 


1999 = Ney 


HAT the next month will see a con- 

tinuous fanfare of publicity for the first 
preview of the New York World’s Fair on 
April 30—a motorized parade of some 600 
floats and other vehicles will feature the 
march from New York City to the fair 
grounds. .. . Apex Electrical Manufactur- 
ing makes its bow to the increasing popu- 
larity of “Frosted Foods’—its new re- 
frigerator features a separate compartment 
for quick-frozen edibles. ... More will 
soon be heard of the plan of the leading 
rail equipments to lease locomotives to the 


railroads—Baldwin, Lima and American | 


Locomtive are among those mentioned. 
.. . B. F, Goodrich continues the diversi- 
fication of its products with a new auto- 
mobile spring made entirely of rubber— 
tests prove that it has many practical uses 
in car construction. ... The new pick-proof 
lock of Segal Lock &Hardware is said to 
tap a replacement market estimated at 


around $500 million—not only is it suitable 
for doors, but also for vaults, filing cabj- 
nets, vending machines, automobiles, etc. 
... This year’s Ringling Bros.-Barnum & 
Bailey Circus will be featured by “Gar- 
gantua the Great,” largest gorilla ever 
brought to the U. S.—this 500-pound speci- 
men will be exhibited in a special air-con- 
ditioned cage designed by Carrier Corpora- 
tion, . . . Modernization now has finally 
turned to the old fashioned cook stove— 
Renown Stove offers its new “Streamliner,” 
a coal burning range, finished in porcelain 
and stainless steel. . . . Socony-Vacuum 
takes its cue from the labor unions in this 
year’s insecticide campaign—slogan: “Bug- 
a-boo Is Unfair to Organized Bugs.” ... 
The first glareless desk lamp will soon be 
offered by Polaroid Lighting—the light of 
an ordinary lamp bulb is passed through a 
casing of “Polaroid” glass that removes all 
light waves which cause reflected glare. ... 


HAT General Motors will soon an- 

nounce a new lower priced portable 
room air-conditioner, the first to be manu- 
factured on a mass production basis—it 
embodies the “Meter-Miser” mechanical 
principle of the “Frigidaire” refrigerator, 
making it appeal to even the smallest home 
owner. . . . It begins to look as though the 
milk wagon will soon follow the horse-car 
into oblivion—in May National Dairy 
Products will start replacing all horse- 
drawn wagons with new light motor trucks. 
. . . Remington Rand makes the first move 
to lower prices for electric razors with its 
new “American Clipper” to retail at $9.50 
—this will be manufactured by Singer 
Shaver, an affiliate distinct from General 
Shaver. ... Reynolds Spring is the maker 
of the modernized plastic casing for Toledo 
Scales’ newest meat market model—the 
new scale weighs 100 pounds, against 205 
pounds for the previous model. . . . Gen- 
eral Mills is testing a new radio program 
for its “Wheaties”—it is called “Get Thin 
to Music” and features a series of reducing 
exercises. . . . National Broadcasting and 


Columbia Broadcasting may expect to be 
hearing from the Radio Listeners Founda- 
tion—this new organization will soon start 
a nation-wide drive for members who want 
to offer “constructive criticism” for the im- 
provement of any program on the airwaves. 
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Board Room 
Gossip 


This column is a compendium of reports cur- 
rent in the financial district. As much of the 
content is merely gossip, nothing contained 
herein should be interpreted as representing the 
editorial opinion of THE FINANCIAL Wor 


NINSPIRING business §statis- 

tics and the lack of a construc- 
tive political picture prompted re- 
newed liquidation last week and the 
decline as usual appeared to feed 
upon itself. Weakness in commodity 
prices furnished a bearish signal early 
in the week, as some of the more ac- 
cepted indices penetrated old resis- 
tance levels. The Street heard that 
the offerings of options came both 
from commission houses and from 
primary sources. There was a fair- 
sized stale long account in the futures 
markets, and when prices failed to 
rally on the war scare, traders began 
to liquidate. It was also rumored that 
staples were being pressed for sale in 
anticipation of the freight rate in- 
crease. 


GOOD part of the selling came 

from institutions. The dectine 
in all markets naturally affected the 
marginal value of all investment posi- 
tions, and the new short selling rules 
have made it difficult to take a hedge 
position as insurance. There were re- 
ports of renewed selling by invest- 
ment trusts, some of which was pre- 
paratory to the first quarter state- 
ments. The Street did not ignore the 
rather bearish implications of the re- 
organization bill, and the hints of a 
more acceptable tax bill seemed an 
anticlimax. Business reports were, 
if anything, a bit on the brighter side ; 
but the trend was not sufficiently re- 
assuring to prompt the active accum- 
ulation of common shares. Thus, 
even dribbling selling found bids 
scarce, and this condition was partic- 
ularly notable in the blue chips. Some 
astute traders believe that the weak- 
ening of higher priced stocks marks 
an approaching climax to the bear 
trend. While no one wished to pre- 
dict how far the selling might carry, 
it has been obvious for some time 
that either the cheaper stocks repre- 
senting middle of the road situations 
were too low, or else the best grade 
equities were overvalued. It was 
hoped a while back that the former 


contention would prove true. How- 
ever, the greater dollar as well as per- 
centage losses more recently have been 
sustained by the blue chips, and more 
deflation in that general section is ex- 
pected. Traders believe that the rails 
and utilities have been sold to a stand- 
still, and aré€ in a position to rally 
sharply on any break in the news. 
But it has been noted that few are 
willing to back their opinions with 
buying orders, evidently preferring to 
await clearing skies before taking po- 
sitions. 


professional activ- 
ity is at a low ebb, the short in- 
terest has been increasing over the 
past two weeks. The demand for 
stocks in the loan crowd and off the 
floor is said to be the largest in sev- 
eral months, and is still rising. One 
rumor a while back was of the luck- 
less bull who placed a buy order in 
Steel just before the close and found 
that the only near-by offerings were 
for the short account. Thus, the 
story goes, the buyer had to pay one- 
eight more for each one hundred 
shares, since the short seller couldn’t 
get ‘off any stock except at a higher 
price than the last sale (his). 


ESPITE reports of increased 

selling for foreign account, 
houses in close touch with the facts 
denied that there had been any 
marked rise in business from abroad 
on either side. One house said that 
there had been some switching from 
rails and oils into the steel and avia- 
tion issues, but of inconsiderable pro- 
portions. Doubtless the flight of con- 
tinental funds to the pound has 
heightened nervousness abroad as re- 
gards both stocks and commodities. 
Once repatriation develops, interfer- 
ence of the equalization fund may be 
necessary to protect the pound. Ob- 
servers believe, however, that the 
fears have been exaggerated and ex- 
pect that once conditions abroad are 
more normal, funds are more likely 
to be placed in securities. 


NEWS AND OPINIONS 


Continued from page 13 


EVERY investor should read this inter- 
esting booklet by Denber Simkins, na- 
tionally known writer on economic affairs. 
It shows why many people lose in the 


Stock Market. Explains the most depend- 
able method of forecast. Proves that this 
method has produced good results in the 
past. Shows how YOU may take advan- 
tage of it. A copy of “MAKING MONEY 
IN STOCKS” will be sent to you ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE. No obligation. Just 
address: 

INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Div. 742, Chimes Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 


BULL MARKET 
NOW AHEAD? 


Current position of the market is covered 
in bulletin releases this week. We will 
send, to new readers only, eight recent 
prophetic copies plus current issue on 
receipt of 12c to help cover mailing costs. 


Obtain your copies today. 


STOCK TREND 


SERVICE, Inc. 
HUNTER, N. Y. 
BEEBE 


MAJOR RECOVERY LOOMS 


The author, Herbert Greenspan, who 
wrote “Recovery Ahead” (Jan. 1935) is 
optimistic over the outlook for substan- 
tial recovery in 1938, of business and the 
stock market. What are the definite signs 
that such a recovery looms ahead? Mr. 
Greenspan outlines the recovery factors 
in this new 28-page book (8% x 13% 
inches), price, $1.00, postpaid — Write: 
GUENTHER PUBLISHING CORP. 
21 West St., New York. 


TECHNIGRAPHICS 


PUBLISHED BY 
KELSEY STATISTICAL SERVICE 
Specific Recommendations on Stocks and Grain 
Send One Dollar for a three weeks’ 
trial — both stocks and grain. 
Write today. Address: 


Board of Trade Building, Chicago, Ill., Dept. R. 


Send for free copy 
The Gartley Weekly 
Stock Market Review 


76 William Street, New York City 


Pennroad Cc 


Speculative holdings may be con- 
tinued in well-diversified lists; ap- 
prox. price, 2 (paid 25 cents last 
year). Reduction in rail shares last 
year included 8,200 Lehigh Valley 


WOULD YOU BUY? 


WH I C H Upon convincingly pat 
am comparative figures. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR or SERVEL 


Our FREE opinion will make your decision. 
GET DEDUCTION No. 252-A. 


TILLMAN SURVEY, 24 Fenway, Boston 
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First Quarter Index of 1938 
Stock Factographs 


An alphabetical listing of all revised 
Factographs published in THE FINAN- 
ciaL Worip from January 5, through 
the March 30, 1938, issue. The last 
cumulative index of Factographs (cov- 
ering all published during 1937) was 
published in the Dec. 22, 1937, issue. 


Factograph: 1938 Factograph: 1938 
Adams-Millis ...... Mar. 23 | Harbison-Walker ..Mar. 16 
Aetna Insurance....Mar. 23 | Hayes Body........ Mar. 2 


‘Am. Agric. Chem...Jan. 12 | Hecker Products... .Jan. 19 
Am. Bank Note... .Mar. Heller (Walter E.).Feb. 23 
Am. Beverage...... Feb Hercules Powder....Jan. 26 


no 


Am. Box Board....Feb. 2] Hires (Chas. E.)...Mar. 2 
Am. Chain & Cable.Mar. 16 | Hollander & Son...Jan. 26 
Jan. 26 | Holophane Co....... Mar. 2 
Am. Hawaiian S.S..Feb. 9]| Home Insurance....Mar. 30 
‘Am. Locomotive....Feb. 2 | Household Finance..Feb. 9 
Am. Mach. & Fdry.Mar. 9 | Howe Sound........ Feb. 23 
Am. News, N. Y...Mar. 16 | Ulinois Zinc....... Mar. 2 
Am, Safety Razor..Feb. 16 | Inland Steel........ Feb. 16 
Am. Ship Building.Feb. 2 | Int. Agricultural....Feb. 16 
‘Am. Smelt. & Ref..Mar. 30 | Int. Paper & Pow..Jan. 19 
Am. Steel Fdr...... Feb. 2] Irving Trust....... Feb. 23 
Am. Stores......... ar. 23 | Julian & Kokenge..Mar. 9 
Am. Sugar Refg....Mar. 23 | Kress (S. H.)...... Feb. {6 
Am. Sum. Tob..... Jan. 26 | Lehigh Port. Cem...Feb. 23 
A. P. W. Paper....Jan. 12 | Lily-Tulip Cup..... Jan. 26 
‘Archer-Dan.-Mid...Feb. 2 | Locke Steel Chain..Mar. 9 
Armour (Ill.)...... Jan. 26 | I. I. Lighting..... Jan. 5 
Atlas Powder. "Feb. 2 | Manufacturers Tr...Mar. 2 
Auburn Auto.. ..Jan 19 | Martin-Parry ...... Mar. 2 
Austin Nichols...... Jan. 12 | Maryland Casualty..Feb. 9 
Avery (B. F.)..... Feb. 2 | Master Electric..... Jan. 5 
Bangor & Aroostook.Jan. 12 | Maytag Co......... Mar. 30 
Bankers Trust...... Mar. 2 | McCall Corp........ Feb. 2 
Bk. of Am. Nat McGraw-Hill Pub...Mar. 23 
Tr. & Svg........ ar. 9 | McIntyre Porcupine.Jan. 26 
Bk. of Manhattan...Mar. 9 | Melville Shoe...... Feb. 9 
Barnsdall Oil...... Mar. 23 | Mesta Machine..... Mar. 23 
Bayuk Cigars...... eb. 2 Mich. Gas & Oil...Jan. 5 
Beatrice Creamery..Jan. 19 | Mich. Sugar........ ar. 16 
Benef. Indus. Loan.Mar. 9 | Midland Steel Prod. Mar. 16 
Bigelow-Sanford ...Mar. 9 Minn.-Honeywell....Feb. 9 
Blaw-Knox ........ Mar. 16 | Mohawk Carpet..... Feb. 2 
Bohn Alum. & Br..Feb. 23 | Mullins Mfg........ Feb. 23 
Mar. 23 | Munsingwear ...... Feb. 23 
Borg-Warner ...... Feb. 23 | Murray Corp....... Jan. 12 
Briggs Mfg........ Jan. 5 | Nachman Sp. Fill..Jan. 5 
Briggs & Stratton..Feb. 9 | Nat. City Bank....Feb. 9 
Bristol-Myers ..... Jan. 26 Mar. 2 
Bklyn.-Manhattan .. Jan. 12 0 Man. & Stores.Jan. 12 
Bklyn. & Queens...Mar. 19 se Supply........ Mar. 2 
Brown Shoe........ Jan. 12 | Nat. Steel Car..... Mar. 16 
Bruce (E. L.)...... Feb. 9 —_ oe ar. 30 
Bucyrus-Erie ...... Mar. 23 | Nat. Union Radio..Jan. 12 
Bullard Co......... Mar. 23 | X- Y- Air Brake...Mar. 9 
Butte Cop. & Zinc..Mar. 30 i. Mar. 30 
Byron-Jackson ..... Jan. 19 | Noma Electric...... Jan. 12 
Cable Elect. Prod...Feb. 9 Norfolk & West R.Feb. 16 
Campbell Wyant Ohio Mar. 23 
~ & Cannon Fary...Mar. 9 Pacific Tel & Tel...Feb. 9 
Canada Dry........Mar. 2| Parker Rust-Proof..Mar. 16 
Can. Indus. Aico..-Feb. 9 | Denney (J. C.)..... Feb. 23 
Cap. City Products.Feb. 9 
Caterpillar Tractor..Feb. 23 Phillie Morris...... eb. 
Celanese of Am..... Mar. 30 | Phillips Packing. ..Mar. 30 
Central Hanover Pillsbury Flour Jan. 5 
Bank & Tr....... Mar. 16 Pines Winterfront..Jan. 12 


Century Ribbon... Mar. 16 | Powdrell & Alexan. .Mar. 30 
Chase Nat. Bank... Feb. 16 | Dower Corp. of Can. ten. 38 


Chemical Bk. & Tr.Mar. 16 | Ruronter 
Chicago Pneu. Tool.Mar. 30 Remington Rand... May 2 
Chickasha Cot. Oil.Jan. 12 Ryerson & Hanes... Jan. 26 
Club Alum. Utensil. Feb, 16 | Oil (Del.).Jan. 
Cluett, Peabody..._Jan. 26 Selfridge Stores....Jan. 26 


Colgate-Palm.-Peet Jan. 5 Feb. 
Columbia Pict...... Jan. 19 | 
ongoleum- Nairn ... Feb. (A. G.)...Jan. 
Cons. Cigar........ Feb. Sparks- Withington. .Mar. 


NOONON 


: Stand. Products....Jan. 26 
Com Prod her 30 Sterling Products...Jan. 5 
g | Swan-Finch Oil....Jan. 26 
Feb. Telautograph Corp..Jan. 12 
Tucible Steel a Feb. 9 Thatcher Mfg Mar. (6 
Curtiss -W right ....Jam. phomson (J. R.)...Mar. 23 
tler-Hammer ....Mar. 23 | Todd Shipyards.....Jan. 26 
Davison Chemical...Mar. 30 | ‘Travelers Ins. Co...Feb. 9 
Delaware & Hud....Jan. 12] Union Gas of Can..Jan. 26 
Distilled Liquors...Feb. 16 United Aircraft....Mar. 16 
Dresser Mfg........ ar. 16 | United Drug....... Mar. 30 
Dubilier Condenser. Feb. 16 United Elec. Coal..Feb. 16 
Duplan Silk........ Jan. 5) U.S. Freight...... Feb. 16 
Engineers Pub. Ser.Mar. 2] U. S. Gypsum...... Feb. 23 
Fajardo Sugar...... Mar. 2/U. S. Leather...... Feb. 16 
Fed. Motor Truck..Feb. 23] U. S. Pipe & Fdy.Jan. 26 
Fed. Screw Works..Mar. 16]. S. Rubber...... Jan. 5 
FirstNat’1Bank,N.Y.Mar. 23 | U. S. Tobacco...... Mar. 9 
Florsheim Shoe..... Jan. 19 | Vadsco Sales....... Jan. 12 
Fox Brewing....... Feb. 23 | Vick Chemical..... Feb. 
Gen. Baking....... Jan. 19 | Vir.-Car. Chem..... Jan. 19 
Gen. Printing Ink..Mar. 23 | Ward Baking...... Jan. 26 


Gen. Railway Sig..Feb. 23 | Weisbaum-Brower...Jan. 26 


Gen. Refractories...Mar. 9 | Western Union..... Jan. 5 
Glidden Co......... Feb. 16 | Weston Elec. Instr..Mar. 16 
Graham-Page Motor.Jan. 5 | Williams-Oil-O-Mat.Feb. 2 
Grand Union....... Mar. 30 | Wilson & Co....... Jan. 5 


Gt. North. Iron Ore.Jan. 12 | Woodward Iron..... Jan. 19 
Guaranty Trust..... Feb. 23 | Worthington Pump .Mar. 30 


common, 500 Baltimore & Ohio com- 
mon, and 1,000 Kansas City South- 
ern. In addition $400,000 par South- 
ern Pacific 334s, 1946 were sold. Ex- 
cepting Lehigh Valley, sales did not 
embrace securities representative of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad sphere of 
influence. The following shares were 
purchased: 1,000 Armour $6 pre- 
ferred, 1,000 Republic Steel prior 
preference 6 per cent Series A, 1,000 
Tide Water Associated Oil $4.50 
convertible preferred; and 1,000 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube 5% per 
cent preferred. Last year, per share 
net was 27 cents (excluding 5 cents 
a share loss on security sales), com- 
pared with 28 cents in 1936. 


Scott Paper 


Favorable record and future pros- 
pects make shares deserving of con- 
tinued retention; approx. price, 39 
(yield on $1.45 paid last year, 3.7% ). 
Although company’s plants are pres- 
ently operating at capacity, orders are 
being received in excess of produc- 
tion. At the same time, Scott’s sales 
volume is holding satisfactorily with 
the first two months of 1938 consider- 
ably higher than the corresponding 
period in 1937. Initial production at 
the pulp plant of Brunswick Pulp & 
Paper Co. (jointly owned by Scott 
Paper and Mead Corp.) was secured 
late in February. A dividend of 40 
cents a share was paid March 15, last. 
(Also FW, Mar. 2.) 


Spear & Co. C+ 
Sharp drop im consumer buyin 

power beclouds near term prospects: 

avoidance is advised; recent price, 7. 

Annual report shows net of $558,920 

equivalent to $1.55 a share, after pre. ) 
ferred dividends. In 1936, net was 
$1,016,337, or $3.58 a share. Though 
first half net was equal to $1.44 4 
share, subsequent higher costs and 
charges, together with a marked con. 
traction in sales, restricted profits, 
Rising some 60 per cent, interest ex. 
pense reflected larger bank loans to 
finance increased accounts receivable, 
A dividend of 50 cents a share was 
paid on December 1, 1937. 


Union Bag & Paper B 


Need for future financing suggests 
continuance of only moderate hold- 
ings on a speculative basis; approx. 
price, 9. Expanding demand resulted 
in sales about 33 per cent greater 
than 1936 and per share net jumped 
to $1.37 per share last year, con- 
trasted with 37 cents in 1936. In con- 
nection with the intention to retire 
bank loans and equipment notes “at 
the earliest practicable opportunity,” 
management is asking stockholders to 


waive until December 31, 1939, their | 


preemptive right to subscribe to any 
stock or bond offering of the com- 
pany. A vote will be taken at the an- 
nual meeting on April 12. A dividend 
of 12% cents a share was paid Feb- 
ruary 18, last. (Also Dec. 29, *37.) 


CORPORATE EARNINGS REPORTS 


EARNED PER SHARE 1938 1937 
ON COMMON STOCK 12 Months to February 28 
Kansas City Public Service........ D$1.16 D$0.32 
9 Months to February 28 
8 Months to February 28 
Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit........ D 0.47 2.8 
Brooklyn & Queens Transit........ Di. D 0.90 


54 
6 Months to February 28 


12 Months to January 31 
Amer. Gas & Electric............ 2.53 2.1 
Distillers Seagrams .............. 4.17 4.40 
Engineers Public Service......... 0.22 0.07 
Montgomery Ward ............... 3.73 3.71 
eae D 2.33 D 3.57 


Symington-Gould ................. 


1.29 0.80 
9 Months to January 31 

2.88 4.7 
6 Months to January 31 


Oppenheim, Collins .............. J 1.30 
3 Months to January 31 
D 0.10 0.86 


1937 1936 
12 Months to December 31 
Abbott Laboratories .............. 2.53 2.23 
Alaska-Juneau Gold............... 1.27 1.15 
Amer. Comm. Alcohol............. 3.23 4.55 
Amer. Locomotive ................ 4.75 D 1.71 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender ....... 1.41 1.36 
Commonwealth Edison ............ 2.08 1.45 
D 0.03 D 0.16 
3.45 3.19 
Ford Motor of Canada............ 2.27 2.02 
General Refractories ............. 3.20 3.48 
2.32 1.39 
Intercontinental Rubber .......... 0.31 0.03 
International Tel. & Tel.......... 1.60 0.63 
Kennecott Copper 4.60 2.36 
Kingston PreGucts 0.28 0.34 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass ........ 4.25 4.29 
Lockheed Aircraft . ...........2.. 0.21 0.15 


EARNED PER SHARE 1937 1936 
ON COMMON STOCK 12 Months to December 31 
D 1.07 0.67 
Nat. Enameling & Stamping....... 2.42 3.04 
0.96 1.19 
5.39 3.80 
2.22 0.98 
Niles-Bement-Pond ............... 7.46 4.04 
Northwest Engineering ........... 3.08 2.81 
0.27 0.28 
3.63 3.45 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass............ 8.53 7.15 
Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt.......... 0.84 0.73 
Pittsburgh Terminal Coal.......... D 5.14 D 6.00 
Pond Creek Pocahontas............ 0.98 1.40 
Porto Rican Amer. Tobacco........ bD 5.22 bD 4.21 
Revere Copper & Brass............ D 2.17 1.87 
Standard Comm. Tobacco.......... D 0.33 0.17 
Standard Oil Nebraska............ D 0.58 0.42 
Standard Of] Ohio... 3.95 5.24 
D 0.54 D 0.80 
Mae Paper... 1.37 0.37 
United Amer. Bosch... 0.17 D 1.09 
Vanadium Corp. ...... 2.41 0.40 
a 0.01 a 0.59 
Western Pipe & Steel of Calif..... 2.65 3.24 
White Dental Mfg................- 1.30 1.36 
Wiloox Gas... 0.25 0.04 
Yale & Towne Mfg..........cceeee 3.07 2.68 
6 Months to December 25 

1937 1936 

Columbia Pictures ....... 1.00 1.78 


a—On Class A Stock. b—On Class B Stock. D—Deficit. 
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White Rock C+ 

Apparent termination of major 
growth period suggests transfer of 
commitments to a more promising sit- 
uation; approx. price, 10. Company 
declared a dividend of 25 cents a 
share (payable April 1) ; shares were 
previously on a $1.40 regular divi- 
dend basis. Sharp competition to- 
gether with increasing costs has re- 
cently reduced profits. And with 
more than 90 per cent of revenues 
derived from sales of mineral waters 
from Wisconsin springs, transporta- 
tion costs are relatively more of a re- 
stricting factor at the present time 
than in recent years. 


LEADER 


from page ll 


BUS 


Concluded 


fares would also be likely in order to 
offset the higher operating costs per 
unit experienced by the bus com- 
panies in 1937. Nevertheless, the 
advances would not appear to be such 
as to decrease the price spread which 
has been the chief basis of competi- 
tion between these two modes of 
transportation. Furthermore, it will 
be recalled that Greyhound earnings 
reached a new high despite increas- 
ing competition from National Trail- 
ways, lower fares and higher costs. 
In other words, if the I. C. C. grants 
the increase, Greyhound can exercise 
wide discretion with respect to the 
extent to which it will adjust its own 
rates and still maintain a differential 
sufficient to attract business. If, on 
the other hand, the I. C. C. refuses to 
grant the increase to the carriers, this 
company’s position is not weakened. 
Looking at the problem from the 
other side, lower railroad passenger 
rates are out of the question and the 
important price spread appears safe 
over the ascertainable future. 


Attractive Stock? 


The common stock is the junior 
equity in a highly pyramided holding 
company structure and as such must 
be regarded as being essentially spec- 
ulative and therefore not suitable for 
conservative lists. However, the is- 
sue is not without some attraction for 
inclusion in moderate amounts in 
portfolios where it is not necessary to 
adhere to strictly conservative poli- 
cies and might be considered on that 
basis when general market conditions 
appear more auspicious for new com- 
mitments; recent price, 10. 


Two Sound Rules 
of Investment 
Success 


A Selection of Books 


and Charts Should Help You 


RULES 
1. Get the essen- 
tial facts. 


2. Study how to 
interpret them. 


‘. a FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP is equipped to sup- 
ply any requirement for special types of books or charts to 
investors who are seeking to increase their fund of knowledge. To 
those who are new to Wall Street and to the seasoned investors, the 
following books have been carefully selected as worth more than a 


casual reading: 


BOOKS. 


CHARTS 


Books Selling at $1 to $2 


MAJOR RECOVERY LOOMS (1938), by Herbert Greenspan, 28 pages, 8% x 13% 
WHAT THE FIGURES MEAN (1935), by S. B. =e. A study of balance sheets 
in judging stock investments, 74 pages, rev. €d............ccceccccccccccceccecs $1.00 
DIARY OF A PRUDENT wo nhnauatage (1937), oy M. S. Rukeyser. A sane counsel 
RECOVERY AND COMMON SENSE (1934), by O. a ty Sprague. Steps needed to 
return country to a sound economic position, 96 pages ...........ecscccecececees 1.00 
IF fp MUST a LEARN THE RULES” (1930. 34), by F. J. wa 


INTERPRETATION OF FINANCIAL STATEMENTS (1937), by Meredith * 
Graham. A simple guide to understanding corporation reports, 122 pages....... $1.00 
KEMMERER ON MONEY (1934), by Edwin Walter Kemmerer. Money problems 
confronting the American people. 197 $1.50 
COMMON STOCKS AS LONG TERM INVESTMENTS (1924) a Edgar L. Smith. 
Upsetting the old theory of investment, 129 pages.......... $1.7. 3” (Used copy, $1.25) 


WALL STREET (1921), by Wm. C. Moore. A complete course of instruction in 
speculation and investment, 144 pages. Published at $15.00, out of print....$2.00 


Books Selling at $2.50 and Up 


PROFITS FROM THE > yed ——— (1937), by O. D. Foster. Useful advice 
STOCK MARKET BAROMETER (1922), by Wm. P. Hamilton; its forecast value 
based on Chas. H. Dow’s theory of price movements, 278 pages.............. $2.50 
POPULAR FINANCIAL DELUSIONS io B4 R. L. Smitley. Exploding widely 
accepted and costly ideas on finance, 338 pages........cccccccccccccccccccceccoces $3.00 
TAPE READING AND MARKET TACTICS (i931. 33), by Humphrey B. Neill. 
reel of intermediate price movements, force and trend of market action, 
3- TREND: “SECURITY CHARTS, plot weekly price range, sales and earnings,— 
— trend of 201 leading stocks, past 18 months. Revised monthly, April 
.00 
PROFITABLE GRAIN TRADING, by R. M. ——— Experiences, theories and 
rules based on 27 years as trader in $3.50 
STOCK MARKET PROFITS, by R. W. iukaeker (i934). Technical studies in 
MI-REFERENCE, personal loose-leaf record book, 100 ruled forms, 5144 x 8%’, 
Keratol binder,—$4.50; deluxe genuine leather, 200 forms................+0-0+: -50 
INVESTMENT FOR APPRECIATION (1936). by L. L. B. Angas. What to do in 
every phase of the business cycle, 353 pages $5.00 
STOCK MARKET THEORY AND PRACTICE (1930-34), by R. W. Schabacker. 
Every phase of stock market operation, 875 pages. a out of print, one new copy 
available at $8.00; 3 used copies on hand at $7.00 each 

— — STOCK FACTOGRAPHS (1936-38), fully indexed, 258 pages, or 
FINANCIAL AND BUSINESS FORECASTING (1928), by Warren F. Hickernell, 
2 volumes, 914 pages, original price, —_ Pio adesistncoduduceeues While they last, $4.00 
TICKER TECHNIQUE a by Orline D. Foster, 113 pages..........cseeerescees $5.00 
THE SEVEN PILLARS O STOCK MARKET SUCCESS, Anonymous, a Complete 
Course in Buying and Seitine Securities for Profit, indexed thumb tabs, loose- 
DAILY CHARTS OF 50 ACTIVE STOCKS (8% x 11 inches), Daily High, Low, 
Close and Sales, Oct. 1, 1937, to date, $5.00; 100 Active Stocks, Daily Charts... .$8.50 
GRAPHS AND THEIR APPLICATION TO ee a by George W. 
Cole. Applying the Dow Theory to Grain Trading, 278 $7.50 
41 “GRAPHIC CHARTS” OF DOW-JONES DAILY INDUSTRIAL and RAILROAD 
AVERAGES and Daily Sales (1897 to 1938), size 11 x 17” in fine post binder. 
A clear picture of daily stock price movements past 41 years.......+.+eseeeees $12.50 


THE FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP 


21 WEST STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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For Your 
Family’s Sake 


Keep Your Personal Records as com- 
plete as Your Business Records. Use 
“Mi-Reference,” tested and improved 
through more than 12 years’ use. 


F” 
Ring Binder—100 sheets— 
5x8 inches (Pub. at $5.00). .$4.50 


For every man who is thinking of the future 
of his family and who wishes to leave a 
comprehensive record of his estate in simple, 
understandable form, we recommend “MI- 
REFERENCE,” with ruled forms for keep- 
ing records of all assets, stock market trans- 
actions, dates, prices, earnings, dividends, 
rofits or losses, price range, Income, Income 
eductions, etc. Regular edition, Limp 
Keratol, with 100 ruled forms and index, $4.50. 
DeLuxe edition, Limp Leather, with 200 
ruled forms and index, $8.50. 


GUENTHER PUBLISHING CORP. 


21 WEST ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Financing 
Mergers 
Rehabilitations 


Inquiries solicited from 
responsible sources 


H. D. WILLIAMS 
120 Broadway, N. Y. City 


Indispensable Information 
In New 


Stock Factograph Manual 


Containing Fact and Figure studies of 1,056 
different listed securities, reprinted from The 
FINANCIAL WORLD from October 28, 1936 to 
tains more information than the 

average financial book of 1,000 

year’s subscription to THE FINANCIAL WORLD for 
$11.95, if both are ordered at the same time. 


February 9, 1938. 
pages. Price, postpaid, only....... $3.85 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP 


This 258-page book actually con- 
Or you may have this important reference book with a 
21 West Street New York, N. Y. 


Bond Market Digest 


ALLYING tendencies gave way 

to renewed liquidation as prac- 
tically all classes of bonds joined in 
the decline. New lows were numerous 
in the rail division, not only in sec- 
ondary bonds, but also among gilt 
edged liens. 


Southern Pacific Bonds 


Although recent developments have 
weakened the position of Southern 
Pacific obligations and the immediate 
outlook is none too encouraging, re- 
tention of moderate holdings appears 
warranted. (Recent price, 4%s of 
1968, 1969 and 1981, 38.) The dis- 
appointing 1937 report of the South- 
ern Pacific transportation system, 
showing net income of $756,793, 
which contrasts with $14.5 million 
for 1936, reflects a number of special 
factors including sharp increases in 
maintenance outlays, a $4 million ad- 
vance in fuel oil costs, the use of inef- 
ficient equipment necessitated by large 
traffic volume, and a decline in Pacific 
Fruit Express dividends received. The 
recent sharp decline in traffic makes 
a poor showing inevitable for the first 
half of 1938; in a recent application 
for RFC loans, the company esti- 
mated a deficit after charges of about 
$4.2 million for the current year. The 
disastrous floods in Southern Cali- 
fornia have aggravated the situation ; 
of the $14 million sought from the 
RFC, $5 million would be applied to 
extraordinary repairs and_ replace- 
ments. On the brighter side of the 
picture, several important considera- 
tions are noteworthy: depreciation 
charges are larger than equipment 
trust maturities; the large sums re- 
cently expended upon improvements 
to roadbed and equipment will per- 
mit sharp reductions in maintenance 
expenditures while traffic continues at 
low levels; and the road will be one 
of the major beneficiaries of the re- 
cent rate increase. And perhaps the 
most important factor, from a near 
term viewpoint, is the availability of 
ample collateral which should enable 
the road to effect whatever borrow- 
ings are necessary to tide over the 
emergency. In addition to the col- 
lateral supplied for recent bank loans 


and offered for the $14 million RFC 


hand, 
—as 
Cana 
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able 
loan the Southern Pacific owns, coun 
among numerous other items of sub. penc 
stantial value, large amounts of senior the | 
mortgage bonds of profitable systen§ Can 
lines in Texas and elsewhere. Con.§ as n 
sequently, it appears that the needed § ern 
credit advances should be forthcom. § tria 
ing. The ultimate outcome will, of § suc 
course, depend primarily upon the§ for 
future trend of traffic volume, but the § jrre 
immediate situation is not as critical § yal 
as that of the roads which have large- 9 eve 
ly exhausted their borrowing power.) by 
Canadian Governments po 


Political disturbances in Europe 
and the new war scare during the 
past few weeks caused a wave of 
liquidation of bonds of countries di- 
rectly affected by these developments, 
resulting in sharp market losses and 
this downward movement extended 
even to the better grade issues of 
countries which enjoy a high credit 
standing in international markets in- 
cluding the bonds of our northern 
neighbor, Canada. At the same time 
the Canadian dollar dropped slightly 
below par in the New York market. 
Canadian dollar bonds are in the 
peculiar position that their price is 
influenced by events in three coun- 
tries: a) in Canada itself, b) in the 
United States because of the very 
close economic ties with this country, 
and c) in Great Britain on account of 
its status as a Dominion of the British 
Empire. Fundamentally Canadian 
Governments rank among the best in 
the foreign bond list which was again 
evidenced by the quick recovery 
staged after the subsiding of the 
European war fever. On the other 
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hand, it would be wrong to consider 
_as some American investors do— 
Canadian Governments as an appro- 
priate hedge against currency infla- 
tion in the United States. Should 
such a monetary development occur 
in this country, Canada would be un- 
able to escape the same fate on ac- 
count of the close financial interde- 
pendence of the economic systems of 
the two countries. As inflation hedges 
Canadian bonds should be regarded 
as no better than United States Gov- 
ernment bonds, because—like indus- 
trial mortgages and debentures— 
such governmental obligations call 
for the repayment of a fixed amount 
irrespective of fluctuations in the 
value of the currency. And, as recent 
events have clearly shown, they are 
by no means immune to the effects of 
political and economic shocks abroad. 


Marion-Reserve Power 4's 


Present prices around 97 appear 
to discount fully the possible adverse 
effects of the current business reces- 
sion upon this company’s earnings 
and since continued substantial cover- 
age for fixed charges is indicated, 
these bonds appear suitable for mod- 
erate purchases based on the relative- 
ly favorable return. Formed late in 
1936, Marion-Reserve Power is an 
operating unit of Utility Srevice 
Company, an affiliate of Manufac- 
turers Trust Company. Electricity is 
supplied to a compact area in central 
and northeastern Ohio. Power is also 
sold at wholesale to non-affiliated 
companies, although that portion of 
the business is of only minor impor- 
tance. The sale of industrial power 
is important and supplies about 35 
per cent of gross, but considerable 
stability is derived from the domestic 


business which accounts for 37 per . 


cent of revenues. The commercial 
load is small. Thus, although opera- 
tions will doubtless fluctuate in line 
with industrial activity, the conserva- 
tive funded debt indicates continued 
satisfactory coverage for fixed 
charges. Preliminary statements for 
1937 reflect a coverage of close to 
2.50 times for total fixed charges 
while interest requirements of the 
first mortgage 4%s, alone, were 
earned well over three times. Except 
for $750,000 of serial notes, the $4.5 
million of first mortgage bonds con- 
stitute the company’s sole funded 
debt. Satisfactory public relations 


have been maintained and no serious 
rate or other problems are in pros- 
pect. 


MARKET SITUATION 


Concluded from 


page 3 


ing down” on rebellious legislators. 
If such tactics should be successful, 
the hopes of a revival of business con- 
fidence might “die aborning,” since 
it is widely recognized that tax and 
labor cost factors are the crux of the 
present industrial stagnation. 

However, there is another (and 
from a near term viewpoint, possibly 
more important) factor in the cur- 
rent market situation, which is il- 
lustrated by the relative market po- 
sition of the rail and industrial aver- 
ages. The average level of rail stock 
prices is several points below the 
1933 bottom, whereas industrial aver- 
ages are 100 per cent or more above 
the 1933 lows. The action of the 
rail stock market may be ascribed in 
large part to the fact that monthly 
earnings reports are available which 
have brought home to the public the 
extent of the drastic decline in rail 
earnings. The drop in industrial com- 
pany profits, however, will not be 
fully realized until first quarter re- 
ports appear next month. The prom- 
inence of Westinghouse Electric on 
the downside following the publica- 
tion of an estimate of first quarter 
earnings showing a decrease of more 
than 50 per cent from last year sug- 
gests that the extent of the decline 
in manufacturing company earnings 
has not been fully appreciated. 

Furthermore, the present tendency 
is to look for little improvement in 
second quarter earnings; expansion 
in many lines will not fulfill seasonal 
expectations, according to the more 
pessimistic reports. While this psy- 
chology prevails, the market will con- 
tinue in a vulnerable position, and 
new commitments should be de- 
ferred, awaiting evidence that more 
constructive factors are able to as- 
sert themselves.—Written March 24; 
George H. Dimon. 


| The New 


MARKET POLICY 


HE policies outlined in 

“The Market Situation” 
should be kept clearly in mind 
when reading all analyses and 
recommendations appearing 
in this issue. 


Price Ranger 
Make Your Own Charts 


Use these specially designed chart 
blanks. They are particularly adapt- 
able for the simplified plotting of 
daily stock market prices and volume. 


Each sheet 8!/ by 11! inches, sufficient 
for a six months’ arithmetical record. 


Price: $1.00 for 25 sheets 
Send money order or check to 


EDWARD WILLMS 


136 Liberty Street, New York City 
BArclay 7-7265 


DIVIDENDS 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 89 


A cash dividend declared by the Board 
of Directors on March 9, 1938, for the 
quarter ending March 31, 1938, equal 
to 2% of its par value, will be paid upon 
the Common Capital Stock of this Com- 
pany by check on April 15, 1938, to 
shareholders of record at the close of 
business on March 31, 1938. The Trans- 
fer Books will not be closed. 


D.H. Foote, Secretary- Treasurer. 


San Francisco, California. 


PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC POWER CO. 


The thirty-eighth quarterly dividend of Fifty 
Cents ($0.50) per share upon the Eight Per Cent. 
Cumulative Preferred Stock will be paid April 
1, 1938, to Stockholders of record at the close 
of business on March 10, 1938, for the quarter 
ending March 31, 1938. 

W. E. LONG, Treasurer. 


UNITED STATES FOIL COMPANY 
15 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J. 

The regular quarterly dividend of $1.75 per 
share on the outstanding Preferred Stock of this 
Corporation, has been declared, payable April 1, 
1938, to the holders of such shares of record at 
the close of business March 25, 1938. 

The transfer books will not be closed. Checks 


will be mailed. Wo. S. D. Woops, Secretary 
Dated, March 17, 1938 


Your dividend notice in 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD 
calls the favorable attention of bona 


fide investors to your securities. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


WA N TE D! A responsible sub- 


scription representative in every city 
over 10,000, where we have no active 
salesman at present. Man with brok- 
erage or banking contacts preferred. 
With improving business and possible 
increases in stock prices impending 
FINANCIAL WORLD is easier to 
sell to people who recognize the value 
of unbiased investment information. 
Liberal commissions and bonus. Full 
particulars free on request. Address: 
Promotion Manager, The Financial 
World, 21 West Street, New York. 
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No. 304 National Tea Company No. 336 United Drug, Incorporated 
Earnings and Price Range (NTY) ; Earnings and Price Ra (UND 
Data revised to March 23, 1938 oe Data revised to March 23, 1938 opens 2 
Incorparated: 1902, Illinois, as successor to or) PRICE RANCE Incorporated. 1933, Delaware, business was 4 
a business founded 1899. Office: 1000 Crosby 30 originally established 1902. Executive office: 20 | PRICE RANGE 
Street, Chicago, Til. Annual meeting: 20 43 Leon Street, Boston, Mass. Annual meet- 
March 21. Number of stockholders (1936): 10 ing: Fourth Tuesday in March. Number of 10 
preferred, 336; common, 5,249. 0 EARNED PER SHARE stockholders (1937): 19,441. 0 
Capitalization: *Funded debt....... $554,250 $2 Capitalization: *Funded debt... .$34,699,100 $3 
TPreferred stock 54%% cum. DEFICIT PER SHARE 1,400,560 shs EARNED PER SHARE $2 
147, 880 shs $4 “Subsidiary funded debt 
ommon stock (no par).......... 628,250 shs 193031 22°33 34 35 °36 1937 1930 ‘31 ‘32 '33 '34 ‘35 ‘36 1937° 


*Real Estate Mortgage Notes. 
redemption at $10 per share. 


Business: A grocery chain operating around 1,154 units (of 
which 471 are combination markets) with around half of stores 
located in the Chicago area; next largest concentration is in 
Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

Management: Changes indicate new operating policies. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Net working capital at 
the end of 1937, $3.3 million; cash, $1.3 million. Working 
capital ratio: 1.9-to-1. Book value, $17.76 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred from 1929 
up to November, 1937. Payments omitted February, 1938. Last 
payment on common, April, 1937. 

Outlook: The company’s merchandising policies in recent 
years have not proved sufficiently effective to overcome the 
problems created by extremely difficult competitive conditions, 
and higher taxes and other increases in operating costs have 
magnified the results of the adverse sales trends. Management 
changes may bring improvement, but difficult situations are 
faced in several of the company’s trade areas. 

Comment: The stocks are among the more speculative of 
the grocery chain equities. 


Subject to 


Business: An independent unit since dissolution of Drug, 
Inc., in 1933, company is the largest domestic manufacturer 
of drugs and allied products, producing more than 7,000 dif- 
ferent items. Company is also a distributor through its 618 
“Liggett” stores and through about 10,000 “Rexall” dealers, 

Management: Under able direction of Louis K. Liggett. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Net working capital De- 
cember 31, 1937, $24.1 million; cash and equivalent, $6.2 million, 
Working capital ratio: 4.5-to-1. Book value, $4.50 per share. 

Dividend Record: Initial dividend after company’s segrega- 
tion from Drug, Inc., paid October 1, 1936. No regular rate. 

Outlook: Company has practically completed its expansion 
and rehabilitation program and is now in a position to benefit 
from modernization of stores and factories. But gains based 
upon these improvements are counterbalanced by increased 
taxes and wages and the effects of Federal and state legislation. 

Comment: The stock represents the outstanding drug prod- 
ducts merchandising unit but its status is influenced by the 
new risk factors attaching to chain store equities. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: Qu, ended: 
Periods 12 wks. 12 wks. 16 wks. 12wks. Years Divi- | 1934........ $0.31 $0.12 «D$0.03 $0.39 $0.79 None 18%—9 
ended Mar. 25 Junel? Oct.7 Dee. 31 Total dends Renee 1985.2 0.16 0.09 0.05 0.5 0.84 None 13%— 8% 
$0.20 $0.12 $0.31 $0.67 $1.30 $0.70 10% — £0.29 0.20 g O12 019 1.47 $0.75 16%—10% 
1984. 0.1 0.20 0.11 0.20 0.60 1937 0.41 0.15 0.09 0.29 0.94 0.50 16 —5 
1935........ . Not including non-recurring profits from sale of investments as follows: a—$0.38; 
D 0.07 0.04 0.19 0.07 23 0.60 12%— 7% 
m M n 
No. 335 Pure Oil Company No. 296 orthington Pump & Machinery Corp. 
Earnings and Price Range (WPU) 
Data revised fe March 23. 1938 50 arnings and Price Range (PUY) Data revised to March 23, 1938 yr 
incorporated : Ohio; present title 40 Incorporated: 1937, Delaware, to succeed com- 120 = 
adopted 1920. ite offices: 35 East Wacker 30 pany of the same name incorporated in 1916 80 wrtennahatiots 
Drive, Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting: Second 20 ee in Virginia. Office: Harrison, N. J. Annual 40 ro 
Saturday in April. Total stockholders at end 10 meeting: Fourth Tuesday in March. Number 0 JIowdUona & 

i. common: 0 33 of stockholders: 2,883. 12 
apitalization: unde one * EARNED PER SHARE > 
*Preferred stock 5% cum. EARNED PER SHARE $2 stock sone 
($100 par) ...... 442,434 shs 72,531 shs DEFICIT PER SHARE 
Preferred stock 5% % cum. DEFICIT tPreferred stock 434% non- 1930 ‘31 ‘32 °33 ‘34 ‘35 1937 

1930 "32 "33 ‘3495 36 1937" conv. ($100 par)... -.......+.. 72,531 shs 
Common stock (no par)........ 3,982,031 shs 


*Callable at $105; convertible into 4% shares of common through October 1, 1940; 
— into 4 shares through October 1, 1942; thereafter into 34% shares through 


1, 1947. Not callable; convertible into 6% preferred share for share. 
at $110. 
Business: An important unit in the oil industry, now 


operating in all branches as a result of considerable expansion 
over the past ten years. Crude reserves are substantial and 
marketing operations are extensive. 

Management: Long identified with the company. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Net working capital at 
end of 1937, $26.3 million; cash, $10.5 million. Working capital 
ratio: 2.8-to-1. Book value of common, $16.62 a share. 

Dividend Record: Common payments uninterrupted 1914-30. 
Preferred dividends omitted in 1933; recapitalization plan 
effective March, 1936, eliminated arrears. 

Outlook: Operations are efficient and well balanced. At 
times company has been handicapped by proration schedules 
but proportion of crude requirements produced is satisfactory. 

Comment: Erratic earnings and dividend records of recent 
years establish the company’s preferred and common shares 
as among the more speculative representatives of the oil group. 

“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Years ended Dec. 1931 1935 1936 1937 

Earned per +D$0.52 41 D$0.97 $2.00 $1.63 $2.15 

Dividends paid ....... None None None None None 0.2 
Price Range: 

11% 6% 15% 14% 24% 24% 

en 3% 2% 2% 6% 5% 16 8% 


*Qn old capitalization. +Year ended March 31, 1932. tIncluding non-recurring 
income (discount on notes purchased) of 17 cents in 1932 and 12 cents in 1933. 


*Giving effect to a full exchange of old stock according to plan of recapitalization. 
+Redeemable at $100 per share and dividends. Convertible on or before Sept. 1, 1940 
into 2 shares of common. tRedeemable at $105 per share and dividends. 

Business: A leading manufacturer of a wide range of capital 
goods, including air-conditioning, refrigerating and ice-making 
equipment, pumps, compressors, condensers, Diesel, oil and 
gas engines, turbines, liquid meters, rock drilling equipment 
and construction air tools. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Net working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1937, $8.0 million; cash, $1.1 million. Working capital 
ratio: 2.2-to-1. Book value of common, $24.61 per share. 

Dividend Record: Irregular. No payments made on com- 
mon stock since 1922. Preferred arrears cleared through 
recapitalization in 1937; maintained since on new preferreds. 

Outlook: Although air-conditioning and other new lines 
may assume increasing importance, the company’s business 
volume will continue to be subject to the sharp fluctuations in 
the rate of activity in the older capital goods industries. 

Comment: The new preferreds must be regarded as “busi- 
nessmen’s investments.” The common stock is speculative. 


EARNINGS AND RANGE OF COMMON: 
Lots year period ended: e 30 31 


Year’s Total Price Range 
24 —5 


$12.63 ‘ D$21.11 

D 8.99 D 8.31 D 17.30 39%— 8 
7.76 D 8.06 D 15.82 31%—138 

D 5,59 D 2.44 D 8.03 25%—11 

D 2.36 1.04 D = 1.36 36% —23 
3.38 1.99 5.37 —12 


*On old capitalization. 
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No. 1016 Home Insurance Company | No. 987 Phillips Packing Co., Inc. 
HOME INSURANCE CO. 9s Earnings and Price Range (PHP) 
Data revised to March 23, 1938 RANGE Incorporated: 1929, ‘Maryland, to’ acquire a 420 NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
Incorporated: 1853, New York. Subsequently 20 partnership formed in 1902, as Phillips Pack- 15 PRICE RANGE 
acquired numerous other insurance companies. 10 ing Co. Office: Cambridge, Md. Annual 10 P 
Home office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 0 meeting: Second Tuesday in February. Num- 5 | 
City. Annual meeting: First Monday in EARNED PER OHARE ber of stockholders (1936): preferred, 233; 0 
April. Approximate number of stockholders: common, 443. $2 
19,550. Capitalization: Funded debt........... None $1 
Capitalization: Capital stock “Preferred stock 5% % 0 
( 5 p r) 8,000,000 shs ($100 par) 9,600 shs OEFICIT PER SHARE $1 
ommon stock (no par).......... 475,000 -~ 1930 ‘31 ‘32 ‘33 '34 ‘35 '36 1937 


Business: The largest fire insurance company in the U. S. 
and head of the second largest “fleet” of insurance companies, 
comprised of one casuality unit and 11 fire insurance com- 
panies. Operates in all states of the U. S. and its possessions, 
and in Mexico. 

Management: Progressive. 

Portfolio: December 31, 1937, bonds, $24.1 million; stocks, 
$69.7 million; cash and deposits, $13.0 million. Total admitted 
assets, $115.0 million. 

Dividend Record: Unbroken record of payments plus extras. 

Outlook: A middle course is usually followed with respect 
to investments, the largest single item in the stock list being 
a wholly owned real estate affiliate. Despite a low expense 
ratio, the ratio of underwriting profit to premiums has been 
below the average. However, volumes are expanding due to 
acquisition of the automobile insurance business of Com- 
mercial Investment Trust and subsidiaries. 

Comment: Although somewhat speculative, the capital shares 
usually afford a good income return. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Years ended Dec. 31: 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 
* 


Net underwriting profit D$0.51 $1.00 $1.42 $1.31 $0.30 
Net investment income 1.52 1.19 1.30 1.07 1.79 sd 
Total earnings 
eS eee 1.01 2.19 2.72 2.38 2.09 * 
Dividends paid ...... 1.50 1.00 1.15 2.20 1.25 +$1.60 
Stockholders equity... 19.86 22.42 26.09 31.16 36.78 24.02 
Price Range: 
22% 22 28% 39% 41% 41 
6% 9% 16% 24% 33% 23% 


*Not available. +PJus 1/29 share of stock. 


No. 1017 New York Trust Company 


Data revised to March 23, 1938 375 NEW YORK TRUST CO. 


Incorporated: 1889, New York, as New York os _ 
Security & Trust Co. Merged Continental 225 PRICE RANGE 
Trust Co. in 1904 and adopted present title oy 

1905. Subsequently merged Liberty Na- 5 


in 


tional Bank. Main office: 100 Broadway, 0 

New York City. Annual meeting: Second £16 

Wednesday in January. a 0 

Capital ization : *Capital stock ~ 
500,000 shs 1930 °31 32°33 34 35 "36 1937” 
*Stockholders double liability terminated 

July 1, 1937. 


Business: A general commercial banking business is sup- 
plemented by savings, foreign and trust departments. In 
addition to the main office, 2 branches are operated in Man- 
hattan. Member of Federal Reserve System. 

Management: Capable and experienced; conservative. 

Financial Position: December 31, 1937, U. S. Governments, 
$132.5 million; real estate bonds and mortgages, $4.9 million; 
other investments, $8.4 million; cash and due from banks, 
$76.3 million; checks and other cash items, $38.5 million. De- 
posits, $324.3 million. Book value of stock, $80.60 per share. 

Dividend Record: Long unbroken record of payments. 

Outlook: The sizable amount of uninvested funds available 
for increases in loan demands places the institution in a sat- 
isfactory position to benefit from improvement in general 
business conditions. Reserves are regarded as ample and 
favorable deposit gains are a reasonable expectancy. 

Comment: The capital stock is a good income producer and 
entitled to an investment rating. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Earned per share: 


Years ended Dec. 31° 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 
Before write-offs.... $9.68 $10.72 $10.29 $8.12 $9.14 * 
After write-offs..... D 4.08 3.06 5.63 5.73 17.09 $5.06 

Dividends paid ...... 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
Price Range: 

High 100% 105 108 124 149 161 

53 63% 75% 89 112 81% 


*Not available. 


*Redeemable at $105 per share. 


Business: Company prepares, packs and sells a wide variety 
of canned foods; also manufactures tin cans for its own use 
and sale to others. Bulk of products sold under the brand 
name “Phillips Delicious.” Distribution is largely to whole- 
salers, jobbers, distributors and retail merchants in easterp 
part of United States, and several foreign countries. 

Management: Under leadership of the founders. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Net working capital as of 
June 30, 1937, $3.2 million; cash, $226,313. Working capital 
ratio: 2.8-to-1. Book value $10.03 per share. 

Dividend Record: Irregular payments from 1931 up to and 
including 1936. No payments in 1937. 

Outlook: Concentrating mainly in low priced items, com- 
pany’s profit margins are narrow and inventory losses some- 
times wipe out operating profits, as in 1937. Improvement in 
earnings depends upon control of costs and competitive factors. 

Comment: Small amount of preferred stock outstanding 
makes for little interest in the issue. Common stock, which 
is closely held, is regarded as one of the more speculative of 
the listed food products equities. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK: 
Years ended Dec. 31: 1934 1935 1936 1937 


Earned per share...... $1.61 $1.82 $1.67 D$0.39 

Dividends paid ....... 1.30 1.00 * 2.50 None 
Price Range: 


*Includes $2 paid on cld common. 


No. 988 Powdrell & Alexander, Inc. 
‘ Earnings and Price Range (PDR) 
e NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
Data revised to March 23, 1938 
Incorporated: 1920, Massachusetts. Office: 15 
Connecticut Mills Avenue, Danielson, Conn. 
Annual meeting: First Tuesday in February. 0 EARNED PER SHARE| $4 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None $2 
Capital stock ($5 par)........... 322,343 shs 0 
DEFICIT PER SHARE | $2 
1930 ‘31 ‘32 ‘33 ‘35 "36 1937 


Business: Manufacturer of window curtain fabrics. Distribu- 
tion is made to curtain manufacturers, mail order houses and 
chain stores. Also produces finished curtains through the 
Atlantic Curtain Co., controlled through stock ownership. 

Management: Satisfactory. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Net working capital at end 
of 1937, $1.8 million; cash, $227,000. Working capital ratio: 
8-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $9.12 a share. 

Dividend Record: Irregular. Initial payment on capital stock 
in 1927; distributions interrupted from 1932 to 1934, and re- 
sumed in 1935. No current regular rate. 

Outlook: While sales volume during the last 11 years has 
fluctuated between a low of $4.3 million in 1935 and a high 
of $6.8 million in 1929 ($5.2 million in 1937), net income has 
shown rather drastic year to year changes indicating wide 
variations in operating costs and profit margins. 

Comment: The capital stock, despite a relatively satisfac- 
tory earnings record, is essentially speculative, carrying most 
of the risks characteristic of small textile enterprises. 
*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 

ne ec. 


-year ended: Ju Year's Total Dividends Price Range 
D$0.45 $1.05 $0.60 None 16%— 5 
2.64 1.01 3.65 None 

D 1.54 2.51 D 4.05 None 24 
ee 0 1.57 2.51 $0.75 25 —7% 
0.4 0.56 1.03 0. 12%— 8 

CS ee 0.61 D 0.90 D 0.29 0.55 12%— 3% 


*Based on 55,788 shares from 1932 to 1935 inclusive, 278,940 shares in 1936 and 
322.343 shares in 1937. On July 1, 1936 company called for redemption its total 
outstanding preferred stock, 2,402 shares of which were outstanding in 1935. 


THE SIXTEEN STOCK FACTOGRAPHS IN THE NEXT ISSUE 


General Bronze 

Granite City Steel 
;+Hartford Fire Insurance 
Newberry (J. J.) 


Allis-Chalmers 

Amer. Commercial Alcohol 
Amer. Home Products 
Columbian Carbon 


*Quebec Power 

*Rustless Iron & Steel 
Silver King 
Vanadium 


North American Aviation 
Phillips-Jones 

Phillips Petroleum 

+Public National Bank 


NOTE: All issues listed on the New York Stock Exchange except: the (*) New York Curb and the (+) Over-the-Counter Market. 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 


Company Rate riod 


Allen Elec. & 2 


Do 

Am. Maize Products pf... 
— Midland 70c ser. 
Am. T5e 
15¢ 
Atlas Acceptance 5% pf...... $1.25 
Auto. Voting Mach.......... 
Avery & Sons (B. F.) pf....37%c 
a & Lomb Optical 5% 


Calif. Water & Tel. 6% pf. -37 tye 
Cannon gh 5e 
68%c 
Carey Mfg. 6% pf. .$1. 
$1. 


Cleveland Union Stock Yards. idige 
Clinton Trust (N. Y.) 


$1.50 
Consolidated Cigar pf........ $1.75 

$1.62% 
Consolidated 20c 


Cunningham Drug St.. 
Do 6% of. “B”’.... 
Creamery Package ..... onsen 


Early & Daniel 7% pf. - $1.75 
Economy Grocery Stores....... 25¢ 
Emerson Drug “‘A’’ & “‘B’’....40c 
50c 
Darling 50e 
31%e 
Des De $1 
0 7 tee 

Denver Union Stock Yard...... 75e 

$1.37% 

$1.25 
Falvak Brew. 6% conv. pf...... 3e 
Fansteel pf. 4 
Fibreboard Products 6% 

1.50 
Frick 7T5e 
Froedtert Grain & Malt pf..... 30¢ 
25¢ 
Garlock Packing .............. 25¢ 
T5e 
General Theatres Equip........ 25e 
Gilbert Co. (A. C.) pf....... 8T7Ke 
$1.50 
Glen Alden Coal............ 12%e 
Gold & Stock Tel............ $1.50 
Gorton-Pew Fisheries ......... 7T5e 
Gotham Silk Hosiery pf...... $1.75 
Gt. Lakes Engineering Wks. “ibe 

Gulf Power $6 pf............ $1.50 
Do pf. 
Haverty Furniture Co. pf.. we 
Hershey Chocolate ............ 
‘$1 
Hibbard Spencer Bartlett & Co _ 
sad 5e 
es 5e 
Houdaille-Hershey ‘‘A’’ ee 
Houston Nat. Gas pf......... 87 %c 
Huttig Sash & Door 7% pf..$1.25 
Imperial Bank of Can........ $2.50 
Indiana Pipe Line.............30¢ 
Iowa Pow. Light 7% pf...$1.75 
$1.50 
Towa Pub. 4 $7 1st pf....$1.75 
Do $6.50 Ist pf.......... '$1.62% 
Kaufmann Dept. Stores........ 25¢ 
Kendall Refining ............. 20c 
Kentucky Utilities pf... .$1.50 
Keystone Steel & W........... 15¢ 
King-Seeley pf. ...... 27 
Knapp Monarch $2.50 pf... .. 
Lane Cotton 25¢ 
Lehigh Portland Cemt.......... 25¢ 
{Thos. 5.) tae. “A”... 
37%e 
Lord & $2 
& Forbes.........50¢ 
Marathon Paper Mills 6% pf. + 50 
Marchant Cal. Mach........... 25¢ 
25¢ 
$1.50 
Missouri Pr. & Lt........... $1.50 
Montreal Lt., Ht. & Pr........ 37¢ 
68e 
Montreal Tramway .......... $2.25 
Nat. Bond & Share........... 25¢ 
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Company 
25¢ 


$1.75 
New Orleans Cold & W..$1 .. 


North Amer. Rayon pf......... 75 
Pwr. 


5% 
2 
Pacific Amer, Fisheries........ 5 
Pac. Greyhound $3.50 pf 
Pacific Tel. & Tel........... $1.50 
$1.50 
40c 
$1.75 
$1.75 
Do 6% pf........ 
Phila. Ag $S pf... 
5e 
Pyle-National 8% pf. $2 
Ralston Steel Car 5% pf..... $1.25 
50c 
75e 
12%e 
Sayers-Scovill 6% pf......... $1.50 
Schenley Distillers $1.37% 
Schwartz (B.) Cigar $2 pf..... 50c 
1.25 
Shasta Water ..... 50c 
S-M-A Corp 
So. Calif. Edison. 
South. Nat. Gas “‘A 
0c 


Superior Wat. Lt. & Pr. 


7% pf. $ 
Texas Flee. Service $6 pf... .$1.50 
Travelers Ins. (Hartford)....... $4 
Twin States G. & E. 7% pf..$1.75 
United Light & Rwys. 7% pf. .58%%c 


17 
Weinberger Drug Stores....... 

West Un. G. & E. 6%% 

see $1.62%4 
Do $1.50 

Willys Overland 6% pf........ 
Wisconsin Telephone pf....... $1.75 
Woodward & Lothrop........ 37%e 
$1.75 


Do 
Yosemite Port. Cemt. 4% pf.. “Toe Q 


Accumulated 


ce 43 
8% pf. : 
Do 6% pf. 
Do 7% pf. 
Do 6% pf. 
Do 6% pf. 
Concord Gas pf. ca 
Corroon & $1.50 .. 
Towa Elec. Co. 7% pf. ‘‘A’’..43%e .. 
N. Indiana P. S. 7% pf..... $1.75 
DO 6% 1.50 
$1.37% .. 
50c .. 
Seagrave $1.25 .. 
Extra 
25e¢ 
Woodward & Lothrop........ 12%e 
Initial 
Houston Nat. Gas (new)....... 20c .. 
Pan-Am Match Co.............50e 
Park & Tilford 6% pf......... 75e 
Stock 
Increased 


Inv. Foundation, Ltd., 6% conv. 
pf. 75¢ 


Wisconsin Telephone ........... 


noe 5 Inv. Corp. of Mass. 


Se .. 
Honolulu Rapid Transit........ 1@c .. 


Mass. Investment Trust........ 16¢ 


Middlesex Products ........... 25e Q 
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TVA UTILITIES 


Concluded from page lj 


isting commitments in the first re. 
funding 4%s and 5s is suggested, but 
the prospect of growing competition 
discourages holding of the $7 and $% 
preferred stock issues and liquidation 
is advised. 


CAROLINA POWER & LIGHT: Al- 
though most of the properties are lo- 
cated in the eastern half of North and 
South Carolina, a sizable business in 
Asheville, North Carolina and the 
$800,000 annual wholesale load in 
Knoxville, Tennessee, are within the 
scope of the TVA. Moreover, the 
company has lost its suit in the Dis- 
trict Court to enjoin construction of 
a $37.5 million hydro-electric project 
on the Santee and Cooper Rivers 
planned by the South Carolina Public 
Service Authority. Fixed charges are 
currently being earned over two times 
and further moderate improvement in 
earnings is indicated, but the uncer- 
tainties involved in competing power 
programs, and the fact that capitali- 
zation in relation to revenues is 
heavy, dictates against further reten- 
tion of the first and refunding 5s or 
the $7 and $6 preferred stock issues. 
Both the bonds and the preferred 
stocks are quoted at prices which will 
permit a satisfactory transfer of funds 
into less speculative situations. 


KentTUCKy UtTiLiTiEs: A sizable 
portion of this company’s territory is 
within transmission distance of TVA 
and municipal ownership agitation 
has developed in several communities 
served. Nevertheless, considerable 
success has been experienced in re- 
newing franchises and the large num- 
ber of small towns served is protection 
against consolidated opposition. Rate 
reductions have improved public re- 
lations and the company now earns 
only a fair return on its property. In 
1937 fixed charges and total pre- 
ferred dividend requirements were 
earned 1.12 times and the outlook for 
the territory served is favorable. The 
major portion of the service area is 
given over to agriculture and related 
pursuits thereby minimizing the ef- 
fects of industrial inactivity. Since 
continued adequate protection appears 
assured there is no apparent need for 
disposing of present holdings in the 
first mortgage bonds or the preferred 
and junior preferred stock issues. 
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Pay-_ Hldrs. of Pe- Pay- Hldrs. of 
a Record riod able Record 
Spat: Mar. 20 Q May 2 Mar. 28 
a l Apr. 11 Mar. 31 Mar. 24 
- Amer. Bakeries “‘A’’..........7 Mar. 15 Apr. 1 Mar. 25 
ae Do “B” 2 Mar. 15 Mar. 21 Mar. 1 
June i5 Apr. 1 Mar. 25 
Am. I4. & Traction.......... Apr. 15 Mar. 31 
ie Mar. 24 Mar. 31 
at Mar. 31 
fee Mar. 26 Mar. 19 
at Mar. 25 Apr. 15 A 
5 Mar. 19 Mar. 19 
eee: Mar. 21 Mar. 19 
Phi Mar. 20 Mar. 31 
+ Mar. 21 June 15 
nl Mar. 21 May 5 
te Mar. 24 Aug. 5 
Nov. 5 
ae Mar. 21 Apr. 1 
eis Apr. 15 Apr. 1 
Apr. 15 Apr. 
Wes, Bu ¢ Mar. 20 Mar. 31 
ewer Apr. 30 Mar. 19 
Mar. 19 Mar. 25 
oy Mar. 22 Apr. 14 
ee, Mar. 22 Mar, 22 
Seg Mar. 21 Mar. 28 
sas Mar. 21 Mar. 21 
ran Mar. 24 Mar. 25 
Mar. 15 
ik Apr. 30 Apr. 20 Mar. 25 
Apr. 1 Mar. 25 Mar. 25 
eg Apr. 1 Mar. 18 Mar. 22 fi 
ae Columbus Dental Mfg..........25¢ Mar. 31 Mar. 22 Apr. 20 n 
FES Columbus & S. Ohio El. Co. Mar. 17 Tl 
ge Do 6%% pf. ““B’’.........$1.63 May 2 Apr. 15 Pp co 
Commonwealth Edison .......31¢ av, Apr. 9 Mar. 15 
ee Community Pub. Serv.......... Apr. 25 Mar. 15 
oe Conn. Gen. Life Ins......... Mar. 19 Mar. 21 be 
Mar. 31 Mar. 15 
May 16 Apr. 15 in 
Apr. June May 16 
Apr. BPD July June 15 in 
Apr. June May 16 
Mar. Do 6.36% pf................58¢ July June 15 
Mar. 1, May Apr. 15 
Apr. June May 16 g 
Mar. July June 15 
Mar. Apr. Mar. 25 Ss 
Mar. Mar. 30 Mar. 19 
Mar. U.S. Smelting................$1 Apr. 15 Apr. 1 
Mar. Apr. 15 Apr. 1 
Mar. United Stock Yards.........12%c Apr. 15 Apr. 1 
Roca Mar. Apr. 15 Apr. 1 1 
pera May Mar. 25 Mar. 19 
May Mar. 28 Mar. 19 
May 
Mar. Apr. 1 Mar. 16 
Mar. Apr. 1 Mar. 16 
i June Apr 1 Mar. 2% 
Apr. Mar. 25 
Mar. Mar. 30 Mar. 25 
eee Apr. 14 Mar. 30 Mar. 25 
Mar. 31 May 2 Ape. 20 
9 June 1 May 20 
M July 1 June 20 
amie ‘Apr. 1 M <Aug. 1 July 20 
Apr. 1 Mar. 21 
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War Fears of Europe 
Alter the 
Investment Outlook 


HANGES Abroad Make It 
Advisable for Many Investors 
to Revise Their Policies and 


Recast Their Portfolios. 


HIS month has seen the map of Europe 
Donel The international situation is taking 

greater prominence in American governmental, 
financial, commercial and investment calculations. 
The new flight of gold to this country has revived 
consideration of the effects of inflation of our reserve 
base, forcing investors to take stock of their hold- 
ings. Accurate interpretation of this new intrusion 
into our situation here is essential, for by well-con- 
sidered switches you may be able to accelerate 
greatly the recovery of lost capital while, at the 
same time, strengthening your income position. 

In undertaking a thorough survey of your hold- 
ings at this time, however, you must not lose sight 
of the domestic influences, which are still dominant. 
So far as the most disturbing elements in the day- 
to-day budget are concerned, the market fully dis- 
counted most of them weeks ago. Earnings reports 
for the final quarter of 1937 and authoritative esti- 
mates for the first three months of this year, are in 
line with earlier expectations. The reductions or 
eliminations of dividends were as expected. These 
factors do not enter to-day’s market pattern except 
as they may affect sentiment. 


The Domestic Outlook 


The active influences have been the revival of the 
FHA, the resumption of business loans by the RFC, 
the passage of the new tax bill by the lower House, 
and indications that the Senate will go even farther 
to reduce the pressure against business. The new 
crop control act, the railway rate increases, though 
small, the possibility of additional assistance to the 
carriers, the prospects for steel, copper, oil and other 
basic industries, the automobile outlook—these also 
enter into the current picture and must be properly 
appraised by the investor. 

You are faced today, therefore, with two prob- 
lems: (1) the importance of inaugurating imme- 
diately a new program based on the determinable 


prospect, and (2) how to go about it. These prob- 
lems call not only for expert knowledge, but also 
for the expenditure of a lot of time. But like most 
investors, you have a living to make and must 
devote the major part of your time to your active 
interests. It is difficult for you to devote sufficient 
time to the study of fundamentals and the analysis 
of developments, even if you had the training and 
the equipment. And, you run the risk of interpreting 
sporadic movements as indications of the real trend. 


The Logical Investment Counsel 


In today’s situation the Financial World Research 
Bureau is your logical investment counsel and re- 
search laboratory. By enrolling as a client for con- 
tinuing supervision you can be assured of the ideal 
of investment guidance: expert program preparation, 
keen, accurate analyses of your holdings, cautious 
weighing of every factor, and quick, decisive action. 

The service is adapted to portfolios having a 
liquidating value of $10,000 or more. The fee is small 
—one-fourth of one per cent of the current value 
($2.50 per $1,000), for a full year of service, with a 
minimum annual rate of $125. 


Mail your list of holdings with your first 
year’s fee today—or use the coupon for a 
detailed description of the procedure. But 
act promptly, for this is a time for action. 


The Financial World Research Bureau 
21 STREET, NEW YORK 


Please explain (without obligation to me) how your per- 
sonal supervisory service would assist me to establish and 
keep my portfolio in line with conditions, and achieve my 
objective. I enclose a list of my investments, showing the 
number of shares and their original cost. 


OBJECTIVE: 
Income [_]Capital enhancement Both 
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The FINANCIAL WORLD Vol. 69. No, 


Current 


Literature 


Upon request, and without obliga- 
tion, any of the literature listed 
below will be sent free direct from 
the firms by whom issued. To 
expedite handling, each letter should 
be confined to a request for a single 
item. Print plainly and give name 
and address. 


CURRENT LITERATURE 
DEPARTMENT 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


HicH GRADE MUNICIPAL BONDS 
—Yielding from 1.00% to 3.65%. 
Offering list on request. Also, 
especially selected list of High 
Yield Municipal Bonds mailed on 
application. (Offered by H. L. 
Schwamm & Co.) 


OUTLOOK FOR RAILROAD SECURI- 
tres—Analytical Study of 25 Chemi- 
cal Corporations —also statistics on 
680 Common Stocks. (Made avail- 
able by James M. Leopold & Co., 
Members New York Stock Ex- 
change.) 


Opp Lor TrapInc—An interesting 
booklet which explains the advan- 
tages of odd lot trading for both 
large and small investor. (Published 
by John Muir & Co., Members 
N. Y. Stock Exchange.) 


TRADING METHODS — 24-page in- 
formative booklet on this subject. 
(Published by Chisholm & Chap- 
man, Members N. Y. Stock Ex- 
change.) 


Stocks, Bonps, CoMMopDITIES— 
Folder explaining trading methods, 
commission charges and commodity 
units. (Published by J. A. Acosta 
& Co., Members N. Y. Stock Ex- 
change.) 


SoME FINANCIAL Facts—A 24- 
page booklet containing a brief de- 
scription of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company and the or- 
ganization and operations of the Bell 
System. (Made available by Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co.) 


Business and Financial Summary 


*Crude Oil Production (bbls.).......... 3,433,550 3,382,100 3,339,900 3,448.15 
Electric Power Output (000 K.W.H.).. 2,017,635 2,014,729 2,035,673 2,211,059 
_ySteel Output (% of capacity)......... 33.7% 32.1% 29.9 % 89.69, 
tAutomobile Production (U. S. A.)...... 57,555 57,438 54,445 98.973 
{Wholesale Commodity Price Index.... 78.4 78.5 78.3 926 
: Mar. 12 Mar. 5 Feb. 26 Mar, 1g 
§ Bank Clearings New York City....... $3,208 $3,222 $2,336 $4,233 
$Bank Clearings outside New York City $2,126 $2,365 $1,927 597 
Total Car Loadings (number of cars).. 556,664 552,916 511,930 744)499 
*Bituminous Coal Production (tons)... 1,090,000 1,070,000 1,106,000 1,883,009 J 


Financial World Index of Industrial 
72.1 72.4 71.8 97,3 


*Daily Average. tAs of beginning of following week. {Ward’s Report. $000 
Omitted. {Journal of Commerce. 


Federal Reserve Reports Mar. 2 
Member Banks, 101 Cities (000,000 omitted) f 
Total loans $8,889 $9,020 $8,933 $9,337 
Total commercial loans.............. 4,335 4,342 4,357 * 
Other loans for purchasing securities. 615 614 616 

_U. S. Government securities held...... 9,253 9,233 9,296 10,041 
Total net demand deposits............ 14,335 14,514 14,381 15,541 
5,223 5,258 5,260 5,128 
Reserve System 

Federal reserve credit outstanding.... 2,668 2,594 2,563 2,450 
Total money in circulation........... 6,328 6,334 6,343 6,385 

*Comparable figures not available. Other than U. S. Government securities. 

1938 1937 
tInventories 
Manufactured goods index............ 120 114 114 111 

1938 1937 
Feb. Jan. Dec. Feb. 
yNew capital flotations................ $86,335 $45,553 $42,117 $248,462 
Building contracts. Daily average 

(F. W. Dodge—in millions)......... 5.41 7.82 8.63 8.56 
*Farm income — total (including sub- 

*Farm income subsidies............... 31 17 3 52 

1938 1937 
P Mar. Feb. Jan. Mar. 
Government $37,469 $37,633 $37,456 $34,566 


*000,000 omitted. fCorporate new issues only; excludes refunding; 000 omitted— 
Commercial & Financial Chronicle. tDepartment of Commerce: 1923-1925 = 100. 


Dow-Jones Averages March 


Closing Figures 17 18 19 21 22 23 
30 Industrial stocks 122.03 118.41 120.43 120.29 117.11 114.38 
20 Rail stocks ..... 24.54 23.71 23.68 23.61 22.62 21.75 
20 Utility stocks ... 18.15 17.68 17.96 17.86 17.56 17.30 
87.18 86.52 86.79 87.14 86.89 86.15 
Daily Volume N.Y.S.E. 
Sales (shares) ..... 642,170 1,577,760 442,070 540,000 690,000 1,470,000 
Weekly Car Loadi 

oadings Mar. 5 Feb.26  Feb.19 Feb. 12 
Eastern District 1938 1937 
40,781 36,977 28,951 60,335 
22,909 23,276 22,513 36,550 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western..... 15,109 13,105 12,922 16,166 
18,839 17,837 18,903 30,000 
New York, New Haven & Hartford.... 18,749 16,605 18,274 25,775 
ge 63,478 57,553 59,429 95,790 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis........ 12,682 11,183 11,684 17,444 
8,677 8,855 8,29 14,216 
8,167 6,952 7,714 12,521 
Southern District 
14,414 13,652 13,954 15,874 
12,927 12,199 13,064 14,484 
Northwest District 
Chicago & Great Western............. 4,857 4,564 4,335 5,458 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 23,291 21,717 22,546 28,603 
Chicago & Northwestern ............. 27,840 27,013 27,712 34,288 
10,205 9,646 10,274 12,756 
Central West District 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe......... 21,678 22,032 22,349 27,582 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy......... 19,783 18,775 19,038 26,073 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific......... 18,307 18,271 17,603 20,907 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois............ 4,814 4,335 4,655 6,766 
Denver & Rio Grande Western........ 3,746 4,324 4,133 6,051 
Southern Pacific System............... 30,712 29,481 32,461 36,955 
Southwestern District 
Kansas City Southern................- 3,379 3,446 3,446 4,039 
Missouri-Kansas-TexaS .......--++0e005 6,324 5,793 6,291 7,768 
PaciAe 20,709 19,460 20,458 25,542 
St. Louis-San Francisco.........++-+++:+ 10,348 9,580 9,746 11,909 
St. Louis-Southwestern .........+++8- 4,906 4,491 4,922 5,492 
Texas & Pacific.........ccsceccscccers 7,750 7,184 7,892 9,361 


Note: Freight car loadings reflect current sectional business conditions. Loadings 
from the loth to the 15th give a rough indication of earnings for the current month. 
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IT IS DOUBLY IMPORTANT TO 
KEEP FINANCIALLY INFORMED TODAY 


OME investors, because they are discour- 

aged and confused, are making the big mis- 
take of acting on the theory that it is now futile 
to keep posted. They overlook several im- 
portant facts. 


Most securities bought upon the basis of sound 
information will not decline as much and will 
recover much more quickly than those bought 
in the hit or miss fashion followed by the 
majority of investors. 


America has staged comebacks from far worse 
conditions than we are confronted with today 
and the investors who in those earlier periods 
increased their capital were those who kept 
cool and well informed heads. 


OME subscribers tell us that they would not 

be without THE FINANCIAL WORLD even 
if they had no money to invest simply because 
it enables them to get such a broad grasp of 
business and investment currents in the mini- 
mum amount of time. They could not begin to 
spare the time to do the general newspaper 
reading that would give them as much as THE 
FINANCIAL WORLD offers in a boiled down 
form each week to its thousands of readers. 


THE FINANCIAL WORLD is just as essential 
to the investor who prefers to make his own 
decisions in regard to his investments as it is to 
the man who reads our publication simply for 
the security recommendations. 


With such features as our popular “Stock 
Factographs,” 16 of which appear in THE 
FINANCIAL WORLD each week and the 20 
weekly timely items entitled “News and Opin- 
ions on Listed Stocks,” the investor with a 
limited amount of time is able to keep better 
informed in a few hours’ reading each week 
than the non-subscriber who must wade 
through masses of material. 


B* supplying investors the data from which 
to form sounder conclusions than they could 
otherwise and by having each week a dozen 
additional articles upon timely subjects of vital 
interest to investors, we are able to meet a uni- 
versal need of those with capital to invest. The 
best proof is that we receive many voluntary 
letters from investors who say they prefer what 
we give for $10 a year to what they have 
obtained from other investment services cost- 
ing many times our price. 


True, neither we, nor any other human agency, 
can predict the fluctuations in the stock market 
but it is equally true that an investor who 
studies basic values and uses common sense in 
applying the knowledge he obtains through 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD will likely receive 
much more income and will have more capital 
at the end of a five or ten year period than he 
would have if he followed the usual hit or miss 
method of most investors who consider invest- 
ing just a matter of chance and act accordingly. 


KEEP BETTER INFORMED—MAIL COUPON BEFORE MAY I 


THE FINANCIAL WORLD, 
21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


For enclosed $10 please enter my annual subscription for THE FINANCIAL WORLD each week, the 
confidential advice privilege as per your rules, a copy of the enlarged “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS 
OF LISTED STOCKS” each month, an immediate survey of my 20 listed securities and a copy of Mr. 
Guenther’s helpful book, “INTELLIGENT INVESTMENT PLANNING.” 


SPECIAL OFFERS——-CHECK YOUR CHOICE 


Annual subscription including all the above together with big indexed book 
containing 1056 “Stock Factographs”—Remit $11.95. 


Six Months’ subscription together with big new book containing 1056 “Stock 
Factographs.” (All of above except survey.) — Remit $7.15. 


PRESS OF 
C. J. O'BRIEN, INC. 
NEW YORK 
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THE 


HARTFORD 


Annual Statements 


L. EDMUND ZACHER, President 


CONNECTICUT 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Seventy-fourth Annual Statement) 


December 31, 1937 


ASSETS RESERVES AND ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 
. >. Government Guarante onds 
Other Public Bonds ° 79,090 ,498 .00 and Health Insurance 10 590 627 98 
Railroad Bonds and Stocks 55,239,965 .00 
Public Utility Bonds and Stocks 71,594,059.00' | Workmen's Compensation and Lia- 
Other Bonds and Stocks . 45.586.199.00 bility Insurance Reserves 56,320, 794.35 
First Mortgage Loans 57 644,496.39 Reserves for Taxes 4,150,443 .96 
Office Other Reserves and Liabilities 2,429,887 .62 
Loans on Company’s policies 120,978 ,897 .40 Special Reserve 6,021 , 318.06 
Cash on hand and in Banks . 15,049 ,799.57 
Interest accrued 6,134,233.44 | Capital $20 
Premiums due and deferred 28 ,925 690.76 Surplus 28,057 816.39 
All Other Assets 556,093.12 48 816.39 
*TOTAL $914 463,947 .93 TOTAL $914,463 ,947 .93 
THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 
(Thirty-second Annual Statement) 
ASSETS RESERVES AND ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 
United States Government Bonds $8 ,623 , 130.00 Unearned Premium and Claim 
Other Public Bonds 1,952,653 .00 Reserves . $8 ,639 , 599. 39 
Railroad Bonds and Stocks 1,165, 664.00 Reserves for Taxes 359 561.57 
Public Utility Bonds and Stocks 1,197,566 .00 Other Reserves and Liabilities 556,190.84 
Other Bonds and Stocks 11,100,415.00 Special Reserve 6,654,688 .48 
Cash on hand and in Banks . 465 ,683 .02 Capital $3,000,000 .00 
p 
Premiums in Course of Collection 1,842,985 .16 Surplus 7,227 ,780.32 
Interest accrued 89,724.42 10.227.780.32 
*TOTAL $26 , 437,820.60 TOTAL $26,437 ,820.60 
THE TRAVELERS FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Fourteenth Annual Statement) 
ASSETS RESERVES AND ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 
United States Government Bonds $14, 100,564.00 Unearned Premium and _= Claim 
Other Public Bonds . . . 500 , 390.00 Reserves — $14,080,812 .67 
Railroad Bonds and Stocks 888 ,924 .00 Reserves for Taxes ; 535,295.29 
Public Utility Bonds and Stocks 2,404 ,548 .00 Other Reserves and Liabilities 116,330.80 
Other Bonds and Stocks . 2,927 ,822 .00 Special Reserve 2,309 , 362.81 
Cash on hand and in Banks . 1,906 373.50 . 
Premiums in Course of Collection 1,681 ,496.60 a $2,000,000,.00 
Interest accrued 124,927 .34 
All Other Assets 21,059.46 7,514,303 .33 
*TOTAL $24 .556.104.90 TOTAL $24 .556.104.90 


THE CHARTER OAK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ASSETS 
United States Government Bonds 
Cash on hand and in Banks . 
Interest accrued 


*TOTAL 


(Third “Annual Statement) 


RESERVES AND ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 
$1,001 ,595 .00 Reserves for Taxes $ 3,606. 
256.424.72 Capital 500,000. 
| 759,769.75 
| 
1,259,769. 
$1. 263,376.50 TOTAL $1. 263 


75 


75 


50 


*Assets include securities deposited with State and other authorities, as required by law: 


The Travelers Insurance Company $21,231,419.00; The Travelers Indemnity Company $1,210,957.00; The Travelers Fire Insurance 
Company $640,194.00; The Charter Oak Fire Insurance Company $299,006.00. 


ALL FORMS OF LIFE, CASUALTY AND FIRE 


INSURANCE 
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